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The capacity to imagine, to dream—one of the finest resources 


Children Have Resources, Too 


For soME YEARS NOW INDULGENTLY SMILING PARENTS HAVE HEARD 
their children planning flights to the moon. This, they thought, is one 
excursion we will not have to worry about in our lifetime. 

Then along came Sputnik! Promptly we sent a rocket some 4000 
miles into the air. Adults got panicky. They saw the awful political 
meanings, the dangers that are so real. The children took all this in 
their stride. The world of space is their world. The future has no 
limits. To the space-minded child, this is his imagination come true, 
his dreams authenticated. 

Is not this capacity of the child to imagine, to dream, to break away 
from the ties of weary, old facts, one of his finest resources? If we 
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grownups cannot soar with him let us at least stand by faithfully while 
he uses and develops his God-given imagination. 

Another resource of the child is belief in himself. He must be con- 
vinced that he is a good person, worthy of his expanding life space. He 
must like himself. The one and only person he must live with all of his 
days is himself. What strength he carries if he likes himself! With 
this feeling he can face the unpredictable, even the negative life around 
him. 

Closely tied to this resource is the healthy child’s firm conviction that 
very bad things won’t happen to him. While this at times may lead him 
to unwise and dangerous adventures (he learns as he matures to heed 
reality) its contribution to his “psychic toughness” far outweighs the 
pain and inconvenience of the broken arm, the scratched knee, the 
stitched finger. If adults avoid anxiety and foreboding, these events 
for the child create a reservoir of experiences for him to boast about. 
Indeed our attitude should be that we create safety measures so children 
can live dangerously. 

Then, too, the human body is a tough receptacle of the adventurous 
and creative spirit. Years ago I feared that a mother was too venture- 
some in handling her six-month-old baby. Arnold Gesell allayed my 
fears saying, “Babies are very resilient.” The child’s vital capacity to 
survive physically often assumes the proportion of a miracle. For the 
normal, healthy child this physical resiliency is a basic resource. 

But strong as these and many other inner resources of children are, 
they cannot live alone. They need to take from others new strengths 
transfused through love and friendship. Children build their reservoir 
of love and loyalty for giving to others only through being loved, only 
through deep experiences with loyalty. Parents come first in impor- 
tance, as we know. Their unconditional love of a child plants deep in 
him the resource to love others. Steadiness, firmness, loyalty from the 
important grownups in his life—family, teachers, clergy, neighbors, 
doctors—build in him the attributes which he gives back to his accepting 
world of people. 

With such a background of faith in and love for others the child 
builds friendships, one of the greatest resources in his life. We teachers, 
particularly, need to attend to the building of friendships, for it is the 
school that offers so many opportunities for the choice and development 
of friendship. Sometimes we need to think carefully on how long rote 
academic facts survive as compared with the years of association, sup- 
port and pleasure derived from a friendship found and sealed during 
school years. 

Let us have profound respect for the child’s desire to grow in accom- 
plishments, control, physical prowess and understanding. We must 
learn how to open the channels for his self-developing drives, stand out 
of his way, yet remain nearby ready to help.—ALice V. KELIHER, pro- 
fessor of education, New York University, New York. 
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By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Ethical a Spiritual _——_ 


William H. Kilpatrick sums up the more distinctive moral obligations: 


tell the truth 


act honestly 


respect the rights and feelings of others 
These. can be built into character and learned in the degree that chil- 
dren (and adults) accept them as their own way of behaving. 


Tue sTaATED THEME FOR THIS WHOLE 
issue is, “We Help Children Discover 
Their Inner Resources.” I have been 
asked to write about this theme as it 
relates to “Ethical and Spiritual Re- 
sources.” 


I can begin by giving ethics a very 
high place among educational aims. In 
fact, I would say emphatically that the 
chief business of adults is to help those in 
their care to develop all-around desirable 
characters. Each experience and each 
act of each child leaves its character 
effect. 
writing this article to help adults so to 
guide and direct the experiences of chil- 
dren that these may discover and use 
their appropriate inner resources in a 
manner that develops proper ethical and 
spiritual possibilities. 

At this point the term spiritual de- 
mands consideration. Many think of this 
term as limited to the religious aspect of 
life. But democratic America, committed 
to separation of church and state, cannot 
teach religion in its public schools. By 
the most liberal interpretation, the term 
spiritual is not restricted to the religious. 
Among others, Webster offers the follow- 
ing definitions: “not material”; “mental, 
intellectual; also highly refined in 
thought or feelings”; “of or pertaining 
to the moral feelings.” Perhaps we can 
get our most helpful conception of the 
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It is accordingly my business in - 


term spiritual from the noun spirit, as 
used in the three following quotations: 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life” (2 Cor. 5:8) ; “It is the manner and 
spirit of a people which preserves a re- 
public in vigor” (Thomas Jefferson) ; “It 
is not thy works but the spirit thou work- 
est in that hath worth” (Thomas Carlyle). 
Putting all of these considerations to- 
gether we can see that the terms ethical 
and spiritual are intimately related, the 
term spiritual stressing the chief intent 
of the term ethical. 

Now we can return to the essential 
problem: How can we adults help chil- 
dren to discover and use their “ethical 
and spiritual resources” for the effective 
building of appropriate characters? 


Learning and Behaving 


To answer this we have to begin with 
certain psychological problems: What 
does the verb to learn properly mean? 
How is such learning effected? To answer 
the first we may say that anything—a 
thought, a feeling, a bodily movement— 
has been learned in the degree that it can 
be counted upon thereafter to get back 
into life to play there its proper part 
whenever the learner feels the need for 
it. Anything so learned has thereby been 
fixed in character, for this is how char- 
acter behaves. 

And now for the second psychological 
principle: What brings such learning? 
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What so fixes this new way of behavior 
into one’s being that it can be counted 
on to come forward into use when the 
learner feels it is needed? The answer 
is that behaving will do it, behaving this 
way provided one does in his heart accept 
this as his own personal way of behaving. 
It is behaving with full inner acceptance 
that brings learning. We can repeat this 
using the first person: 

I learn the way I behave and I learn 
that way in the degree that I accept it as 
my way of behaving, and in the degree 
that I understand it and can and do fit 
it in with what I already know and be- 
lieve. What I thus learn I thereby build 
into my character. 

The degree of learning shows itself 
partly by the length of time it stays with 
us ready to come back to experience 
when needed. But degree of learning may 
also show itself by its insistence on get- 
ting back into consideration. There are 
some things we wish we could forget. 

It is the “ethical and spiritual’ be- 
havior of young children and their de- 
velopment that must here concern us. 


Moral Conduct 


For the moral conduct of children 
three guiding principles may be named: 
(1) They must always tell the truth; 
(2) they must always act honestly; and 
(3) they must respect the rights and 
feelings of others. These three seem to 
sum up the more distinctive moral obliga- 
tions of young children. 

Our duties as adults with regard to 
these three guiding principles of child 
morality are also threefold: First, we 
must see that these three demands are 





William H. Kilpatrick is professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, and author of many educational books. 
Countless students over the world whom he has 
taught through the years will welcome this 
article written at the age of eighty-six. 
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clearly understood, understood that is in 
terms of their life experiences, life as 
they see it; second, we must get as full 
commitment as we can for these prin- 
ciples, full commitment of each child if 
we can so manage it; third, we must, as 
far as we can, see that each child does 
live up to the demands of these three 
principles. Of these three adult duties the 
first will be the easiest to meet, and the 
third will be the most difficult. 

Coming back to the wording of our 
topic and task, the term inner resources, 
if we follow the broader theme, calls for 
special consideration. What inner re- 
sources are available in young children 
whereby we can help get them to obey 
these three specific moral demands? 
What is there in young children to which 
we teachers and parents can appeal as we 
try to guide them in behaving morally 
and thereby develop desirable moral 
characters? Four resources will be 
named, which will recognizably have dif- 
ferent appeals to different children. 

1. Recognition that people generally 
expect such behavior from everybody. 
This appeal will meet a hearty response 
from some, but less hearty response from 
others. Indeed with some maladjusted 
ones the appeal may arouse not obedi- 
ence but antagonism. 


2. Approval of their peers. This is 
clearly the strongest appeal of all if it 
can be secured. 

3. Inner personal approval and con- 
sequent appeal as the child sees and feels 
the reason for such a principle. This can 
be a stronger appeal with a few more 
disarming ones, but not all will feel it. 

4. Inner personal approval of having 
a high ideal and living up to it. This will 
be felt by very few of the younger ones, 
but some of the better developed may 
feel it. Wherever it is present there is 
high promise for the future. 
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The Whole Child 


By B. Y. GLASSBERG, M.D. 


The need for recognizing the whole child and helping him to respect 
himself is the plea of B. Y. Glassberg, M.D., lecturer, Personal and 


Family Living, St. Louis Board of Education. 


The author points up 


the importance of knowing and doing something about the mental 
health of children by presenting the following statistics: “Of the forty 
children in an elementary classroom, at least two will spend some 
portion of their lives in a hospital or asylum for treatment of a pychosis 


. . « Five will require psychiatric care for a neurosis . . 


. ten or more 


will end their marriages in divorce.” 


Expioratory stupy 1s CONTINUOUSLY 
widening the understanding of total per- 
sonality attributes of the human being— 
child or adult. Attention is focused on 
specific aspects of the person. These shift 
from year to year as an investigator un- 
covers a new point of special significance. 
At present, these are among recognizable 
personality-molding factors: 


Hereditary endowment as determined by gene 
constellation 

Well-being of mother reflected in her physical 
health during pregnancy: 

Mother’s acceptance of pregnancy 

Fetal nutrition as influenced especially by 
oxygen lack 

Birth trauma 

Sum of new environmental influences after 
birth 

Family acceptance of new infant 

Parental agreement on child rearing 

Child’s place in family and community group 

Quality of food 

Exposure to infection or accident 

Religious and social ethic in which child 
is trained 

Processes taking place within the child as he 
reacts and responds to these many in- 
fluences impinging upon his conscious- 
ness, the feeling and emotional overtones 
which conspicuously color human _be- 
havior 


Sources of Conflict 

Educators are generally aware of the 
importance of physical constitution on 
performance capacity. Yet the child suf- 
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fering a severe physical handicap may 
achieve much in his areas of competence. 
On the other hand, educators are not 
always aware of the crippling effect of 
mental confusion and emotional disorgan- 
ization upon performance capacity. Chil- 
dren may be censured unjustly because 
tests of physical and intellectual capacity 
show them to be quite normal. But tests 
fail to explain low achievement. Further 
study of the child (as a complete human 
being) with particular reference to the 
feeling overtones with which he ap- 
proaches his tasks may show insuperable 
stumbling blocks. Emotional disorgan- 
ization may be so great that the child’s 
blind groping within himself blocks 
every effort to make contact with the 
reality of learning or living. 


Physical well being is automatically 
advanced by the expanding application 
of sanitary science to food and water 
preparation, waste disposal, elimination 
of disease vectors and immunization pro- 
cedures. Well-trained physicians in pri- 
vate practice, clinic or state health 
agencies minister to such physical evi- 
dences of disease as may appear. The 
physical status of the child is further 
enhanced by well-planned programs of 
physical education under the direction of 
college trained teachers. 
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Emotional Constitution 

On the contrary, it is only within 
recent years that the myths of human 
behavior have been dispelled. Spirit or 
demon invasion of the body no longer 
constitute acceptable explanations for un- 
social behavior. Witches no longer cause 
children to be either “bad” or “good”; 
the anxious parent cannot implore them 
for relief. Black cats or green snakes no 
longer suffice to explain peculiarities of 
motive and behavior, of attitudes or value 
systems. 

Rather, scientists recognize distinct 
types of mental disease, each of them 
with ascertainable roots and causes and 
treatments for possibility of cure. Chains 
and dungeons are no longer required to 
restrain the “insane.” More importantly, 
blight has been removed from the family; 
relatives need not avert their heads in 
shame over the curse of a mental disease. 
The nature and quality of the interrela- 





These boys and girls join Dr. Glassberg in a weekly broadcast. 


tionships existing within the family are 
among the most significant factors pro- 
ducing mental illness or emotional dis- 
organization. These diseases are not in- 
evitably passed on in the germ plasm or 
due to a vague miasma pervading the 
home. 


The compelling importance of doing 
something about these kinds of sicknesses 
is reflected in these simple statistics. Of 
the forty children in an elementary class- 
room, at least two will spend some por- 
tion of their lives in a hospital or asylum 
for treatment of a psychosis (a form of 
emotional disorganization so severe that 
the patient must be protected against the 
possibility of doing damage either to 
himself or to others). Five will require 
psychiatric care for a neurosis, a less 
disabling kind of emotional disorganiza- 
tion. Many will eventually consult physi- 
cians with a variety of complaints which 
will be labelled “functional” (the expres- 





Courtesy, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Taking Little 


Brother to the Movies” is being discussed for classroom listeners with particular 
reference to the emotions involved, the effect upon the quality of the older child’s 
self image and the competence of his inter-personal familial relationships. 
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sion used for physica) aches and pains of 
unrecognized emotional disorganization ) . 
Of these forty children ten or more will 
end their marriages in the anguish and 
disillusionment of divorce. The special 
tragedy of divorce is that it deprives two 
human beings of the opportunity of creat- 
ing that affectional bond of love, com- 
panionship and mutual supportiveness 
which each so desperately needs for the 
fulfillment of his own personality and 
for the development of his children’s per- 
sonalities. 

For several years 1 have contributed 
to the Know Yourself radio program 
sponsored by the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation to deal constructively with the 
emotional aspects of personality.* In 
classroom visits 1 have been repeatedly 
impressed with children’s lack of respect 
for themselves! When queried about 
interpersonal relationships most of them 
talk about acts which some adults have 
labelled “bad.” They have come to think 
of themselves as “bad.” When asked if 
they have ever done anything “good” 
they show utter amazement and bewilder- 
ment. All too few of them have been 
treated by adults as if they were “good.” 


*This is a program for upper elementary grades as 
is the author’s booklet, Know Yourself, published 
by Oxford Book Co., 222 4th Ave., New York City. 


Challenge 


These facts present an intriguing chal- 
lenge to those of us concerned with the 
preparation of children for total living in 
the anxious society of today. We will do 
well to recognize the role of emotions on 
human performance. We will do better 
to organize courses of training in col- 
leges to acquaint teachers with the vast 
accumulation of psychological knowledge 
with its we))-delineated basic principles. 
We would be wise to constantly encourage 
teachers to apply their knowledge of 
psychic and emotional processes in im- 
proving the performance capacity of chi).- 
dren doing less wel] than anticipated 
from what they know about their physical 
and intellectual endowments. Children 
may be taught the principles of emotional 
or mental health just as they are taught 
the principles of physical health. Classes 
in mental health may be compared to 
classes in physical health; each of them 
contributes importantly to the wholeness 
of the individual. 


Above all else, let’s recognize the es- 
sential dignity and decency of each of 
our children. Let’s treat them as if they 
were entitled to and should respect them- 
selves! 


We NEED AN EINSTEIN OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES . .. WE MUST ACHIEVE A HUMAN- 
ism that is truly scientific and a science that is truly humane. For the dissemina- 
tion of these ideas, the scholars in our universities and other informed individuals 
could take the lead by discussions over television, radio, and in the press. But 
the only institution through which this reconciliation of science and the human- 
ities can ultimately permeate the thinking of the American people is our nation’s 
unique system of public education. If we achieve this unity of purpose in educa- 
tion, we have the opportunity of creating the highest and the most widely shared 
culture the world has yet seen.—By permission, from Education for a New 
Morality, (pages 4-5) by Acnes E. MEYER, Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, copy- 


right 1957, The Macmillan Company. 
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SOCIAL LIVING 


through Social Studies 


By ROBERT BROWER and JOHN STERNIG 


The group method is serving a good purpose but, should we not exam- 


ine potentials of each individual within the group? 


Only through 


respect for the different contributions can good social living take place. 
A description of a Study of Early Illinois showing how the social 
studies program ts a “natural” for discovering inner resources of each 
child is reported by John Sternig, assistant superintendent, and Robert 
Brower, fifth-grade teacher, Glencoe Public Schools, [llinois. 


I N THE PAST GENERATION THERE HAS 
been a deluge of material in educational 
publications emphasizing the group 
method approach to socia) living in the 
classroom. This is certainly a natural 
development in a society where tech- 
nology has erased physical boundaries 
and made man dependent upon his fellow 
man. However, with all of our tech- 
nological advances have barely 
scratched the surface of true understand- 
ing and respect for each other as individ- 
uals. We need hardly mention such a 
world-shaking example of discordance 
of man’s interests as war. We can see 
daily examples of violence—sometimes 
shown as racial outbursts, sometimes as 
teen-age gang fights, and sometimes as 
riots after high school football games. 
Even the school playground is sometimes 
the setting for poor social living. 


we 


The group method has served a good 
purpose in bringing together individuals 
working toward a common goal. Should 
we not now carry the group method 
further and examine the potentials of 
each individual within the group? Let’s 
insure that in our group activities we are 
not losing sight of the valuable differ- 
ences that contribute to the common goal, 
for only through respect for these differ- 
ent contributions can good social living 
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take place. It should be emphasized that 
group method does not stamp conformity 
of actions or leveling of abilities. 

As classroom teachers we must always 
he alert to the characteristics of each in- 
dividual. Each child has inner resources 
or potentialities which must be brought 
out and developed so that he can make 
his personal contribution to the group of 
which he is a part. Only then will the 
total contribution of the group be greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

The teacher needs to discover and 
develop in each child his latent inner 
resources for leadership, creativity, 
humor, dependability, resourcefulness, 
special talents and the numerous other 
characteristics of a well-balanced, pro- 
ductive individual. There is considerable 
fuss these days over the issue of con- 
formity versus non-conformity. A good 
program of social living must aim for 
desirable conformity without ending in 
mere uniformity. It must foster the inner 
resources of each human being to pro- 
duce a non-conformity which is creative 
and constructive and not merely different. 


Social Living through Social Studies 
Nowhere within our school curriculum 
can the social living concept be developed 
as naturally as in the social studies pro- 
gram. “The social studies are concerned 
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with man and the world on which he 
lives; with the interaction and interde- 
pendence among men; with the adjust- 
ment between man and his environment; 
and with the relationship of man and his 
world to the rest of the universe.’ The 
faculties of the Glencoe Elementary 
Schools in Glencoe, Illinois, spent five 
years in the preparation of such a social 
studies program. 

This program has four basic features: 
(1) It is based on the concept that as a 
child grows and matures his understand- 
ing of the world expands from his imme- 
diate home environment to school, com- 
munity, city, country, world and universe. 
(2) It recognizes that at each grade level 
there are certain areas of learning that 
are interwoven throughout the curriculum 
from first through eighth grade. (3) It 
allows for flexibility so that each teacher 
in the grades may use a wide variety of 
approaches to learning. (4) It fosters the 
development of each child’s inner re- 
sources. 

The following outline indicates the 
scope and sequence of the Glencoe pro- 
gram. The content areas illustrate the 
expanding community concept while the 
related phases indicate the basic concerns 
which face man no matter where he is. 
The related phases are studied each year 
in relation to the large area assigned to 
that year. 





*A Curriculum Design for Elementary School Edu- 
cation—Public Schools of Glencoe (Glencoe, Illinois: 
Board of Education, 1955). P. 26. 


Grade Large Areas 


I Home, School, Neighborhood 
II City and Country 
III Glencoe and the North Shore 
IV_ Chicagoland 


A social studies curriculum which is 
designed for the development of social 
living recognizes that children come to 
the school with experience and knowl- 


edge. These experiences have been 
gathered through the child’s family and 
acquaintances. It is natural then that the 
first phase of curriculum should deal 
with home, school and neighborhood. As 
a child’s awareness of himself and others 
expands his interests move outward to 
city, state, region, nation, world and 
universe. Children are then able to ap- 
preciate contributions of other cultures 
to our own American heritage, our inter- 
dependence upon peoples of other coun- 
tries and political, social, and economic 
problems. 


This type of social studies program 
is designed specifically for good social 
living to give the child an understanding 
and respect for himself so that he can 
then extend this respect to encompass his 
companions and, with further extension, 
his fellow men. 


Such a program in no way minimizes 
the importance of learning the facts about 
geography, history or civics. Content 
areas are the basis for the program. At 
the same time they establish the environ- 
ment within which each child is enabled 
to discover himself as he gathers knowl- 
edge about others. Social living takes 
place within the environment of acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 


( Related Phases 


Transportation 
Communication 
Food, Shelter, Clothing 


Government and People 


V_ Illinois and the Midwest Region of the United States ) Education and Recreation 


VI_ Regions of the United States with emphasis upon the 


Western Hemisphere 


VII Historical Approach to the United States of America 


VIII United States of America in the World 
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Occupations 
Health and Safety 
Spiritual Values 
The Arts 


-Human and Natural Resources 
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Here’s How It Works 


A classroom studying Illinois as part 
of a fifth-grade unit in social studies de- 
veloped the idea of building a pioneer 
house. 

The idea came about when Charles, 
a slow learner, brought to school an old 
pewter pitcher recently purchased by his 
mother. Had another child brought the 
pitcher there would have been a short 
discussion and the whole subject would 
have soon passed from the classroom 
scene. The teacher, however, tried to 
utilize the opportunity to encourage 
Charles’ interest in class activity. A stim- 
ulating discussion developed which was 
quickly channeled into an already exist- 
ing class interest in early Illinois citizens 
and how they lived. 

With built-in flexibility in the design 
of the curriculum there may be as many 
approaches to a subject as there are chil- 
dren in the classroom. Gone are the days 
when Miss Jones opened the textbook 





Many talents were used to build this pioneer house. 
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with the children, assigned a number of 
pages to be read and then required 
answers to a set of questions on the 
assigned material. This method ignored 
the individuality of each child. All the 
children were forced to work in the same 
manner and tried to attain the same goals. 
Their stimulus came from only one 
source—the abstracted, printed page. 
Learning was often short range, possibly 
only to the completion of the text. In 
contrast, a teacher who uses a multi- 
sensory approach presents many sources 
of stimuli to his class through illustra- 
tions, actual contact, field trips, models, 
films, maps, recordings, surveys and ex- 
periments. Therefore, children learn 
through all of their senses, they talk, 
they listen, they look, they create and 
feel, they smell and perhaps even taste. 

Members of the class searched their 
homes and found other antiques of the 
pioneer period. Charles, who shared 
some of his mother’s knowledge of 
antiques, set up a display table for the 


Courtesy, Glencoe Public Schools, Ill. 
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articles and became the class authority. 
In a short time the class had collected a 
number of articles for display. It was a 
natural development to proceed from the 
display table to the idea of the building 
of a pioneer room. 

Everyone was stimulated. Charles for 
the first time was participating fully in 
class activities. Two other boys who had 
been difficult to motivate were anxious 
to work with Charles as a committee. The 
three boys were in charge of the acquisi- 
tion and display of furniture and acces- 
sories for the pioneer room. They sought 
help and received many suggestions from 
local antique dealers. Other class mem- 
bers were eager to contribute to the 
pioneer room. Soon there were several 
children gathering materials and lumber 
for furniture. Talents heretofore unused 
in class activities came forth. Some of 
the more methodical children were over- 
joyed at the opportunity to paint and 
decorate dishes and braid rag rugs. Two 
quiet girls taught another group to sew 
curtains for the windows. David, a rather 
large athletic boy who seldom was enthu- 
siastic in class, thought of the unique idea 
of stuffing his old clothes with newspaper 
to simulate life-size pioneer figures (not 
shown in picture). This proved to be an 
idea which sparked the imagination of 
the class. 

The more studious children of the 
group wanted to add something too. 
They searched everywhere for ideas. 
They made their own horn books, soap, 
candles by dip and mold method and 
brought in parents of the community who 
could instruct in the art of spinning yarn. 


The creative minds went to work on 
several skits that could be presented to 
the children of other rooms. The writers 
had the opportunity to direct and cast 
their own plays. Square dancing was 
introduced, and even the socially im- 
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mature children participated willingly 
in this type of socialization. 

Other classes were invited to tour the 
pioneer room. Since there had been full 
participation of the class from the unit’s 
inception each member was capable of 
acting as guide and giving a complete 
explanation of the project. 

The children popped corn and served 
lemonade to their parents who were in- 
vited to a special program. 


Multi-Sensory Learnings 


The multi-sensory approach to class- 
room experiences gives each child a 
variety of opportunities for self-expres- 
sion and creativeness. Mutual respect for 
each other’s abilities is an important by- 
product of the learning that takes. place. 

A Travel Fair presented by another 
classroom stimulated the ingenuity and 
imagination of a group of children to 
gather from all parts of their community 
samples of craftsmanship from a number 
of countries. Each child designed or 
created his own costume and exhibition 
booth and in the process obtained a 
wealth of information on how people of 
other countries live. At the same time 
each experienced the opportunity of 
using his own personal and material 
resources. 

Construction of dioramas and models 
by still another group enabled the chil- 
dren to use their individual talents and 
skills toward completion of a group goal. 


The teacher’s ability and sensitivity to 
the development of multi-sensory learn- 
ing must go beyond the groups and tap 
the potential of each individual child 
within that group. When it is discovered 
by each child that each has a contribu- 
tion, whether it be artistic, humorous, 
athletic, or in scholarship, leadership or 
followership—then the essence of good 
social living is taking place. 
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By HELEN E. BUCKLEY 


Candy opens the door 


A young visitor “opens the door” for Helen E. Buckley, coordinator 
of early childhood education, State University, Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York. The author tells how “my room” became “our 


room.” 


Av TEN MINUTES AFTER NINE THERE WAS 
a knock on the first-grade door and Mrs. 
Lewis put her head inside. “Is Candy 
here?” she asked anxiously. 


“Why yes, I thought you knew,” I 
said, nodding toward the library table 
where four-year-old Candy sat drawing. 


“T just can’t keep her home!” sighed 
the mother, coming into the room and 
smiling in a relieved fashion. “Ever 
since she visited with Carol in kindergar- 
ten last year, she’s been wanting to go to 
school every day. I'll be so glad when 
she’s old enough!” 


“We like having Candy here, Mrs. 
Lewis,” I said, “although I know that 
she should not come without asking you.” 


“Or without being invited!” laughed 
Candy’s mother. “Come on, dear, the 
children have a lot of work to do—and 
you might be in the way.” 


“Do you suppose,” I said, watching the 
disappointed Candy fold up her paper 
and put the cover back on the crayon box, 
“do you suppose that Candy would like 
to have a special morning each week for 
visiting us? We would like to have her 
come, and yet we know that you like to 
have her home with you. How about 
Wednesday mornings?” 


“That would be wonderful!” replied 
Mrs. Lewis. “Would you like to come to 
school on Wednesday mornings, Candy?” 
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“Oh yes!” said the four-year-old, pull- 
ing a yellow sweater over her blond head, 
“I'd like to come on Wednesdays!” 


And so it came to be that Wednesdays 
were Special Days for us in the first-grade 
room—special for our visitor, special for 
the children and particularly special (as 
it turned out) for me. 


Up to the time of Candy’s arrival in 
our midst, I had given little conscious or 
direct thought to the “‘methods” of teach- 
ing which I employed in my classroom. 
As I look back now, I would say that my 
program revolved around the three R’s 
in particular, with the largest block of 
time being given over to reading. Early 
in the year, I would divide the children 
into three groups which would then meet 
regularly each morning and each after- 
noon for directed lessons. These lessons 
would be followed up by independent 
work from the blackboard or workbooks. 
Number and writing lessons occurred 
directly after the morning reading ses- 
sion and in the latter part of the afternoon 
we sandwiched in science, art, music, 
stories and games. 


If anyone had asked me. if I taught 
creatively and if I gave the children rich 
experiences in democratic living, I think 
I would have said “Yes,” although I am 
not sure what I would have meant by it. 
There were some choices—particularly 
in the arts—and sometimes we went on 
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a trip or made up a story together; but 
for the greater part of each day the 
children had no other alternative than 
to follow my directions. (In fact, as the 
year wore on, they grew so efficient in 
this respect that I may have mistaken it 
for independence and initiative! ) 


Planning with the Children? 


My Plan Book was the best indicator 
of the sameness of our days; there was 
little variation from week to week in 
method or approach. Following an in- 
service course one year, I had tried 
“planning with the children,” but this 
soon petered out because we found our- 
selves merely repeating each day: 


We will read. 
We will do our numbers. 
We will write. 
We will sing. 


After a while, it seemed to make more 
sense to have a permanent chart of “Our 
Day,” so I made one—and that was the 
end of our “teacher-pupil planning” try. 


Candy Day 


With Candy’s coming, however, I felt 
that we should deviate somewhat from 
our usual program in order to make her 
visit an enjoyable one. Feeling that the 
morning would be more or less a “lost 
one” as far as accomplishing anything 
really worth while, I decided to let the 
children help plan for that first Wednes- 
day. 

Therefore, on the Monday preceding 
the visit, I said, “The day after tomorrow 
is Wednesday, you know, and Carol’s 
sister is coming to visit.” 


“Candy Day!” exclaimed one of the 
boys. 


~ “That’s right,” I replied with a smile, 
“and I think that we had better plan some- 
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thing special for Candy’s visit. She will 
get tired just sitting watching, and she 
is too little to work with us.” 


“We could sing some amar 4 for her,” 
suggested Jack. 

“We could let her feed the fish,” said 
Betty. 

“She likes to dust,” 
could help me!” 


said Carol, “‘she 


“Wait a minute,” I said, “perhaps I’d 
better get some paper and a pencil and 
jot down some of these ideas!” (I was 
too busy to notice that I was about to do 
some real teacher-pupil planning at last!) 

“But what about our work?” suddenly 
interrupted a conscientious six year old. 

“Yes, we have to do our reading! 
agreed another seriously—sounding odd- 
ly like me. 


“Could we read from other books— 
story books?” asked Jack hopefully. 


“Well,” I said lamely, “perhaps we 
could.” But my tone must have implied, 
“But it won’t really be reading, you 
know!” for Betty spoke up promptly, “If 
we could, we’ll read even harder the next 
day!” 


7? 


In Two Directions 


So it was that the “arrows” of ideas, 
of plans, of participation began to move 
in two directions instead of one. Our 
first Candy Day was so successful that we 
were spurred on to making even more 
elaborate plans for the succeeding Wed- 
nesdays. We moved rapidly from the 
timid suggestions of “Could we read 
from real story books?” to “Let’s have 
each group make up something special! 
We could make up an exciting story to 
read to Candy!” and “We could put on 
a play!” and “We can put our pictures 
together to make a book for Candy!” 
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Prior to Candy’s coming, if someone 
had asked me if six year olds could 
work in three committees simulanteously 
with the teacher going from group to 
group. I would have said “No.” But 
there we were—doing just that and meet- 
ing with a great deal of success. Interest 
was high, purposes were clear, and re- 
sults could be seen in Candy’s enthusi- 
astic reception of each Wednesday’s 
offerings. 


“Our” Plans 


In fact. “Wednesday” began to “stick 
out” in my Plan Book, and sometimes 
an extra sheet was required to keep track 
of our many plans. And slowly but 
surely the effects of our Wednesdays 
were beginning to show in our room. (It 
was “our room” now, instead of “my”!) 
Charts on a variety of subjects began to 
crowd out “Our Day” as the children 
not only prepared for Candy Day itself 
but endeavored to preserve notable 
events which occurred on the other days 
of the week in order to transmit them 
to our small visitor. “The Big Storm,” 
“Our New Flannel Board,” ‘“Sandy’s 
New Kitten” went up along with “A Play 
for Candy,” “Suggestions for Wednes- 
day” and “Candy Day Committees.” 


The bulletin board became the center 
for a flurry of notices which read: “Can 
you bring peanut butter for Wednesday? 
Sign Here.” “Put your name here—if 
you would like to decorate napkins and 
place mats for Candy Day.” “The Bul- 
letin Board Committee needs some more 
magazines for pictures—can you bring 
some?” “The puppet-making group will 
meet at 10 o’clock this morning.” 


Without my realizing it, my nice com- 
fortable routine was being drastically 
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changed—and my methods along with it! 
I began to discover that the children 
did not always need me “right there” 
to have good learning going on. This fact 
was most clearly revealed to me in the 
area of reading. In the beginning, the 
children were so eager to get to their 
Wednesday plans that the usual group 
reading and seat work were disposed of 
in a much shorter time. They seemed to 
have the attitude that here was something 
to get over with in order to get to the 
real business of the day. Then one morn- 
ing Virginia—one of the better readers 
—said, “You know, Miss B., we could 
get through much faster if I helped you! 
Shall I listen to some of the kids read?” 
We moved from this to setting aside a 
“reading time” in which children paired 
off and read to each other—coming to- 
gether for presentation of new words or 
for phonetical help. Then, as I began to 
notice how much faster some children 
progressed when they were not held to a 
certain story in a certain book, I let them 
widen their choices keeping track of each 
one in a special notebook. To my surprise 
I soon found that I was able to spend 
more time than before with the children 
who needed particular help with read- 
ing, because the greater majority sped 
rapidly along without my supervising 
every word. 


Finally reading became integrated 
with our other activities, and we no 
longer looked upon it as. “something to 
get over with.” I even ceased to teach 
writing—one letter and one sentence at 
a time—as I finally realized that given 
something to write about, children will 
set themselves higher standards of 
achievement and devote more time to it 
than I had ever thought possible. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Opening Wedge 


What had brought about these changes, 
I wondered. Why was I suddenly doing 
so many of the things I had formerly 
read about and heard about but dis- 
counted for one reason after another? 
Was it just Candy’s coming or was she 
the opening wedge—the excuse that I had 
been looking for to bring about changes 
which I did not have the courage—or 
know-how—to set into operation myself? 
What really lay back of these changes— 
the teacher was the same, the children 
were the same, yet the whole atmosphere 
of the room had undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. There was an “aliveness”’ 
here that had not been discernible before. 
What had made it? I thought back upon 
the days immediately preceding Candy’s 
first visit and decided that the turning 
point had occurred from the moment I 
said to the children: “What shall we plan 
for Candy on Wednesday?” Here was an 
honest bid for suggestions, and the chil- 
dren must have realized it—for even six 
year olds know when the teacher really 
wants their ideas and when he wants 
them to tell him what he has already 


decided! 


Writing down the children’s sugges- 
tions and following them through not 
only gave us a good feeling about our 
ability to work together, but it showed 
them that I respected their ideas—and 
through their ideas—them. Then there 
was this common objective that we had— 
Candy and her entertainment—which 
pulled us together as nothing before had 


succeeded in doing. 
Living up to Expectations 


“Children live up to your expectations 
of them,” someone has said—and I was 
sure of this now. Over and over again 1] 
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was surprised at the individual abilities 
which blossomed forth once I had opened 
the door to them. They suddenly seemed 
big in my eyes as I would listen to them 
say, “Candy won’t ever understand you 
Lois, you’ll just have to talk louder!” or 
“Do you think Candy will know what 
that word means, Miss B., or should we 
explain it?” And because I began to 
think about them as being big—and re- 
sponsible—and able to do things—they 
were! 


It came to me almost as a brand new 
revelation the influence over learning 
that a teacher holds in his hands. What 
he says, how he feels, what he does, 
what his voice implies set the stage; and 
the children follow. His greatest respon. 
sibility lies in the fact that children— 
young children in particular—are so 
eager to please that they will adapt to 
almost any situation and learn to live 
with it and like it. Over and over again, 
I decided, the teacher must ask himself 
—‘Am I providing the right atmosphere 
in which children can grow best?” For 
grow they will—in love or in fear, 
stunted or enriched, leaning or standing 
straight, eager or apathetic—it is for us 
to decide. 


Teacher, Key Person 


The teacher is the key that opens up 
the door to learning and living in every 
classroom—he can lead the way like a 
military general with his thoughts on 
the battle ahead; or he can accompany 
the children as they push the door wider: 
or—and here I needed to recognize the 
opposite pole—he could merely follow 
the children into whatever learnings or 
non-learnings they stumbled! 


My program and methods “Before 


Candy” were not particularly “bad” for 
children, but they were not the “best” 
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either. Someone has said, “Childhood is 
far too short to be able to afford any- 
thing but the best—there is no room for 
the mediocre.” I had been like that gen- 
eral—leading instead of accompanying. 
I led them to reading for reading’s sake, 
writing for writing’s sake and planning 
for planning’s sake. Then there was a 
purpose in our lives, and all our activities 
took on a meaning. 

What would happen, I wondered then, 
if this purpose were taken away? What 
of another year? Would I always need 
a Candy? I found the answer to this 
question sooner than I expected, for one 
morning Carol announced that she would 
be moving to another city in two weeks. 

“You mean Candy won’t be coming to 
visit any more?” somebody asked. 

“We won’t be here!” replied Carol 
with a “that’s-the-way-it-goes” gesture. 

I did not say anything other than 
that we would miss them both, but I was 


wondering—are we to lose our “common 
purpose”? 

Then Jack spoke up, “But can’t we 
go on with our plans just the same?” 


“We could pretend Candy is coming!” 
said Betty, trying to hold on to the new 
way of doing things. 

“Why do we have to pretend?” Vir- 
ginia wanted to know—and so did I, 
“Why can’t we just do it? We don’t need 
company!” All the heads bobbed up and 


down in agreement. 


So it was settled! Candy had been our 
wedge—but now that the door was 
opened, while we still wanted her, we 
did not need her visits to keep us self 
directed. 


I turned to a new page in my Plan 
Book and resisted the impulse to label 
every day Wednesday! We would find 
our common purpose within ourselves. 
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By RICHARD M. BRANDT and HUGH V. PERKINS 


Teachers Change as They Study Children 


“More than 40,000 teachers have participated in the University of Mary- 
land, Institute of Child Study, program” write Richard M. Brandt and 
Hugh V. Perkins. Sixteen independent research studies evaluating the 
program show that teachers interpret information about children in a 


scientific way as a result of participating in the program. 


**Mir. PRESIDENT, AND LADIES AND GEN- 
tlemen of the board,” began Superintend- 
ent R. S. Fowler, “may I present four 
of our teachers—Miss Abbott, Mrs. 
Barnes, Mrs. Callahan and Mr. Tilton? 
We have asked these people together with 
Mr. Harris, one of our elementary prin- 
cipals, and Miss Dixon, our curriculum 
coordinator, to attend this board meet- 
ing so that we may have their reactions 
to the child study program in which each 
has been a participant this past year.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Fowler,” responded 
Mr. Hinkle, board president. “We are 
very happy to have you all with us today. 
As you know, the child study program 
has been our major in-service program 
for the past three years. The board be- 
lieves in providing for the in-service 
growth of teachers and has supported 
some type of in-service training for many 
years. We need to know, however, 
whether child study is more effective 
than other programs we have had or 
might initiate. We have heard some good 
reports concerning the program, but we 
need further information concerning its 
value and effectiveness in order. to ap- 
prove plans and to estimate the cost of 
the in-service program for next year. 
We hope you will be completely frank in 
your comments.” 


Miss A: I have been in the program 
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for three years, and I can honestly say 
that for me it has been extremely valu- 
able. I realize now how different each of 
my first graders is. Child study has helped 
me to understand the many causes behind 
a child’s behavior. 


Mrs. B: I have enjoyed hearing the 
big name speakers we have had in the 
past, but I believe child study may be 
more valuable for those of us who par- 
ticipate. Good speakers are stimulating, 
but the effect wears off unless we do 
something about their ideas and sugges- 
tions. When you study a child you be- 
come totally involved not only in trying 
to understand his behavior but other chil- 
dren’s behavior as well. 


Mrs. C: Child study is all right, but 
it does take a lot of time to write and 
analyze the case records and to attend 
so many meetings. Many of us were 
confused in not knowing exactly what 
was expected of us. I believe we need a 
lot more background and knowledge be- 
fore we can really understand children. 


Mr. T: For me, child study was a 
waste of time. My job is to teach my 
eighth graders mathematics. If I have 
to concern myself with each child’s home 
life and social development I never would 
get any math taught. Besides, child study 
is almost a repetition of the child de- 
velopment course I had in college. 
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Mr. Harris: I have noticed in my 
school that the teachers who have taken 
child study seem to have better discipline, 
for they seldom send a child to the office 
for misbehavior. Also, they seem to be 


more interested in all their students. 


Miss Dixon: I have seen some of our 
teachers change greatly while others are 
hardly affected at all. I should like to 
bring to your attention a report’ of some 
sixteen research studies evaluating the 
child study program which we have re- 
cently received. If you would like, I will 
review briefly the highlights and major 
conclusions of this report. 


In this in-service child study program 
groups of teachers, administrators and 
supervisors from all grade levels volun- 
tarily organize and meet every two weeks 
throughout the school year for the pur- 
pose of studying children and gaining 
understandings into the causes which 
underlie behavior and development. The 
major purposes are shown in the graph. 


Each participant selects a child in his 
classroom and builds a case record of 
information which is shared and analyzed 
in the group meeting. This necessitates 
all group members adhering to a strict 
code of professional ethics in safeguard- 
ing information about each child. Pro- 
cedures which permit deeper and more 
comprehensive analyses of case records 
are introduced during each of the three 
years of the program. Group leaders are 
appointed or may be elected by the 
group, and they usually have attended a 
workshop designed to give them further 
background and experience in child 
study. Consultants from the Institute for 


1 Richard M. Brandt and Hugh V. Perkins. Research 
Evaluating a Child Study Program. Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development. Vol. XXI, 
Serial No. 62, No. 1, 1956. 
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Child Study of the University of Mary- 
land or other cooperating institutions 
visit groups to assist in the analysis of 
case records, to introduce next steps in 
the interpretation of records, and to help 
participants increase their knowledge of 
human development concepts. To date, 
more than 40,000 teachers have partici- 
pated in this child study program. Dur- 
ing the year 1956-57, 3,031 teachers in 
ten states and the District of Columbia 
were involved. 


The data of the sixteen independent 
researches carried out in various parts 
of the country included interviews, anec- 
dotal records of children, recordings of 
child study meetings, observations in 
teachers’ classrooms, many different 
questionnaires, reaction sheets, case in- 
terpretation tests, attitude scales and a 
projective test. 


These studies show, first, that teachers 
interpret information about children in 
a scientific manner and they become 
more objective and factual in describing 
children. Instead of saying, “Mary is 
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lazy and stubborn” or, “She is capable of 
doing much better work,” teachers in 
child study seek to discover real facts 
about Mary, her concerns and her world. 
In place of biased opinions or looking 
for only one cause of Mary’s behavior, 
these teachers learn from gathering and 
analyzing many facts about Mary that 
there are several valid reasons why Mary 
behaves as she does. 


These researches indicate, too, that 
participants in child study learn many 
scientific principles which assist in ex- 
plaining a child’s behavior and develop- 
ment. This seems to be important, for 
even though a teacher’s preparation in- 
cludes courses in the behavioral sciences, 
facts and concepts become rapidly out- 
dated by new advances in these several 
fields. Our understandings and _ beliefs 
concerning discipline, learning and 
grouping are continuously undergoing 
change as new evidence is presented and 
evaluated. Child study, then, seems to be 
one effective way teachers keep “up to 
date” in their scientific knowledge while 
they remain on the job. 


Another major change revealed by 
these researches is in the actual class- 
room behavior of teachers. An analysis 
of the case records they write shows that 
teachers with successively greater expe- 
rience in child study use increasingly 
more positive ways of working with chil- 
dren. They use praise and encourage- 
ment more frequently while their use of 
negative ways, such as isolating and 
reprimanding, diminishes. It was found, 
too, that the positive ways teachers use 
tend to elicit more positive responses 
from children. Thus, teachers increase 
their understanding of children and 
forces which influence their development 
and teaching becomes more satisfying 
and more effective. 
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Other findings of the researches reveal 


that: 


teachers become warmer and more accept- 
ing in their attitudes toward children; 


their judgments regarding the seriousness 
of children’s behavior tend more and more 
to coincide with judgments of mental hygiene 
authorities: 


these teachers show a greater sensitivity 
to human development principles such as 
those which deal with the uniqueness of the 
individual and the multiple causes of be- 
havior; 


their classroom organizations become more 
democratic and less autocratic in nature; 


human relationships among teachers and 
pupils, teachers and other teachers, teachers 
and administrators, and schools and com- 
munities—all tend to improve; 


teachers’ participation in child study, how- 
ever, neither increases nor decreases the read- 
ing and arithmetic achievements of their 
pupils; 


teachers become more accepting of them- 
selves and others and seem to gain in self- 
confidence. 


The findings of the sixteen researches 
were remarkably consistent in indicating 
that the major purposes of the program 
are achieved to a significant degree. It 
should be noted, however, that although 
the vast majority of teachers change in 
the ways which have been described, 
there are other teachers who register 
little or no change. This suggests that 
the program should be continuously 
evaluated by teachers and school systems 
in order to increase its effectiveness. 
Although child study is not a panacea 
for all problems teachers face, it does 
give promise of fruitful and satisfying 
experiences in ferreting out some of the 
unknowns of human behavior. 
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By MARION DOUGLAS 
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Children need the opportunity to laugh over nonsense rhymes, to feel 
the stir of rhythms, to experience the wonder and beauty that can come 


with an appreciation of poetry. 


Star light, star bright, 

First star I see tonight! 

I wish I may, I wish I might 
Have the wish I wish tonight! 


War FUN IT USED TO BE, LYING ON 
the freshly-mown grass, feeling the sharp 
little stubbles prick into one’s small body 
while watching for that first star to pop 
out in the sky so that we could make our 
wish! No matter if the one made the 
night before or the week before had not 
been fulfilled! If you wished hard enough 
they might come true and if they didn’t, 
who cared anyway? We'll make another 
tomorrow! 


And how many more rhymes that have 
been tucked away for years we can pull 
out and dust off and smile over! 


Today, when twilight time is apt to 
mean tuning in on a certain program and 
grandmothers are more liable to be finish- 
ing a last rubber of bridge than reading 
nursery rhymes to their grandchildren, 
it becomes the duty of someone to see 
that young children become familiar 
with verse, that they have the chance to 
laugh over nonsense rhymes, and that 
gradually they come to feel the stir of 
rhythm and to experience the wonder and 
beauty that can come with an apprecia- 
tion of poetry. 

What better place than in the school? 
What better time than when they first 
come with minds fresh, eyes shining and 
hearts open to what we have to offer? 
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If you are wondering how you are 
going to find time to teach an apprecia- 
tion of poetry when so much time has 
to be spent teaching children to read and 
to know numbers, I’d suggest that you 
use poetry and nursery rhymes to help 
teach those skills. Don’t you remember 
“Big A, little a, bouncing B” and all the 
number and counting-out rhymes? Chil- 
dren are learning numbers and auditory 
discrimination is being developed when 
they repeat, “One, two, buckle my shoe” 
and “One misty, moisty morning.” Just 
watch those precise lips. 


When to Start? 


When to start? Isn’t the first day of 
school a logical time? Isn’t it the best 
way you can think of for finding out 
something about these little folks who are 
going to be in your care for the next nine 
or ten months? And what better way to 
make them feel at home than at some 
time during that important first day? 
Gather them around you in a corner of 
the room carefully prepared for this 
purpose—an_ attractive corner where 
they and you can relax, be friends and 
learn from one another. 

I would begin with Mother Goose be- 
cause you want them to learn to enjoy 
poetry and because Mother Goose is fun. 
How those little hands will shoot up when 





Marion Douglas is a substitute teacher in the 
Public Schools of Carmel, California. 
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you ask them to say the ones they know, 
each child anxious to make a place for 
himself in this new group! And how good 
for them to find out that there is going 
to be something to laugh over in this new 
room, that they are going to contribute 
their knowledge and share in what others 
have to offer! 

They have probably been given a new 
box of crayons or a pencil, and how 
natural it will follow to ask if they 
wouldn’t like to draw a picture of the 
cow jumping over the moon or of a 
rhyme of their own choosing. Later on, 
use Mother Goose or some of Lear’s de- 
lightful Nonsense Rhymes, which no 
child should ever miss, for short drama- 
tizations. They are so funny, and the chil- 
dren will love doing them. 


New with the Old 


Slide a beautiful new poem, a short 
simple one that has a lilting musical 
sound, in among the ones they are famil- 
iar with; then repeat it several times on 
succeeding days and see if they like and 
remember it. Rhyme and meter mean a 
great deal to young children. They give 
verse a singing quality that makes it easy 
to remember. However, children often 
surprise you by feeling the beauty in a 
few well-chosen lines of free verse. 

Never force your favorites upon chil- 
dren; let them ask for theirs. And always 
wait for them to tell you whether or not 
they like a poem. You might suggest 
they watch for ones they like, which often 
means paying closer attention. Create a 
mood before starting a certain one that 
you particularly want them to enjoy. If 


you are reading Someone, talk about 


fairies first to get their eyes shining; 
then when they are quiet, begin. 


For Every Need 


At this early stage, the poems children 
love best are the ones about things they 
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recognize as a part of their own small 
world. Relate them to subjects with which 
you happen to be working. For instance, 
you will want to teach Safety right away 
to give children an awareness for need 
for practicing safety on the way to and 
from school. What could be more appro- 
priate than, 

Stop! Look! Listen! 

Before you cross the street. 

Use your eyes: use your ears; 

THEN use your feet! 
or Dorothy Baruch’s J Like Automobiles, 
which calls attention to street lights! 

How easy to learn to love animals 
when they hear poems like Mice, by Rose 
Fyleman, or The City Mouse and the 
Country Mouse. by Christina Rossetti! 

Children who have never seen snow 
can close their eyes and perhaps get an 
idea from such beautiful descriptions as 
The First Snowfall, by James Russell 
Lowell; Velvet Shoes, by Elinor Wylie; 
or Winter Night, by Mary F. Butts. 

For boys interested in planes, boats or 
trains there is The Tow Truck, by R. A. 
Stevens; Taxis, by Rachel Field; Air- 
planes, by Muriel Schultz; or Ferry 
Boats, by James Tippett. 

And for getting into the land of make- 
believe, Someone, by Walter de la Mare; 
Have You Watched the Fairies and 
Yesterday in Oxford Street, by Rose Fyle- 
man. All of A. A. Milne’s and the chil- 
dren’s poems of Robert Louis Stevenson 
are delightful. 

I would not read the poems related 
to a certain subject while studying the 
subject itself. Read them during a period 
of relaxation, letting the feeling soak into 
the child’s mind to help toward develop- 
ing a desired attitude. Above all, realize 
the importance of pleasure and of laugh- 
ter in the development of a happy, 
healthy child. What greater contribution 
can we give them than the ability to see 
beauty and to experience joy? 
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Welcome 


from the 


Atlantic City Steering Committee 


for the 


1958 ACEI STUDY CONFERENCE 


April 6-11 





Atlantic City Steering Committee 


Left to right: Virginia Haschke, Co-Chairman; Alfred Saseen, Superintendent of 
Schools; Mary E. Ferguson, Chairman; Mazie V. Scanlan, President, New Jersey 
Education Association, and Committee Member. 
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Teachers Help Children 





By giving children recognition and praise »»—>- 


By listening and talking to children »>- 


By encouraging solution of children’s 
own problems 


| 





Expand Inner Resources 


By patiently working with children to help them 
achieve personally and scholastically, children 
can be helped to place new value on themselves; 
this in turn helps them attain a more advanced 
level of maturity. “No success like succeeding.” 


“«“ 











By giving assurance 
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Photos and captions by Myron Cunningham, based on study by Esther Morgan 
and Manette Swett, University of Florida, Gainesville. 





By providing books of many types for independ- 
ent reading and enjoyment 


a> 


By providing media for expression in arts, 
crafts, music, rhythms and language 


By supplying a number of ideas for a withdrawn 
child to choose from so that he builds ego status 


| 





By arranging an environment with a variety of 
learning materials for individual and group 
activities 


By making it possible for children to work 
creatively and independently 


<“«« 








By encouraging children to work out their own 
ideas 





By 0. BARBARA PRIESTMAN 


Concerns for Children Are World Wide 


The Beginning of the Modern 
Nursery School in England 


‘THE MODERN FORM OF NURSERY SCHOOL IN 
England probably began in 1908 with the 
founding of what were then called “Free 
Kindergartens” in two of London’s worst 
slums. Children aged two to five years 
could be left here. while their mothers were 
at work. At first these ventures were re- 
garded with deep distrust by many adults in 
the district; one of the first headmistresses 
tells of many windows broken overnight, of 
rotting vegetables flung in by day, and of 
muttered threats as she went to and from her 
work. Each school was housed in a tall 
inconvenient house in a dark forbidding 
terrace. No one today would think of ex- 
pecting babies to negotiate such steep stairs. 
The yard at the back was for some time con- 
sidered by unsympathetic neighbours as a 
more suitable place for tipping refuse and 
the bodies of dead cats than for the play of 
little children. Yet within a few years each 
Free Kindergarten had become the pride of 
its neighbourhood. 


Remarkable Happenings 


“Melody and the sound of joy shall be 
found therein” was the motto opposite the 
door. One wonders what it meant to those 
first mothers, who lived so differently from 
the London mothers of today. To most of 
them life was a ceaseless struggle (or apathy) 
against a background of the gin-shop, the 
pawn-shop, rags and semi-starvation. I]t was 
soon apparent. however. that something re- 
markable was happening. It was not only the 
bright paint and cleanliness inside the nursery 
school, not only the appearance of the chil- 
dren washed and dressed in the nursery over- 
alls instead of in their own rags; it was not 
only the happy sounds, the laughter and the 
singing that floated out of the windows, or 
up from the dingy little yard. The children 
brought home strange tales of food eaten 
while sitting at a table, of saying “grace,” 
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... in England 


of playing with toys, and even of being 
washed all over with soap. With a persistence 
characteristic of the very young, some in- 
troduced innovations into their own homes. 
A few curious mothers availed themselves of 
a request for help with cleaning to go in and 
see things for themselves. A toy engine was 
broken and a carpenter-father sent an offer 
to mend it through his five-year-old son. 
Through these diffident beginnings came such 
things as “Thursday Tea Meetings” for 
mothers and evenings when fathers came in to 
mend furniture and toys, to talk and to look. 
One of the keenest and jolliest of the tea- 
attenders was for good reasons known locally 
as “Mrs. Burglar-Bill.” 


So in England quietly and almost un- 
noticed, through the imaginative foresight of 
Esther Lawrence, then principal of the Froebel 
Educational Institute, began the idea that the 
education of pre-school children was a matter 
of the greatest importance, not only to the 
child himself but also in the life of the parents 
and family. 


Nursery School Movement 


The great Nursery School Movement, how- 
ever, was not recognised in England until 
during and after the 1914-1918 War, as a 
result of the magnificent work of the Macmil- 
Jan sisters in the slums of Deptford. There 
is no need to dwell here on their well-known 
work, except to note that as their nurseries 
grew out of their work with delicate children 
in open air schools, the shape of nursery 
schools was given a most excellent trend. At 
first they were wooden shelters with one wall 
completely open onto a garden of flowers and 
winding paths. Later, because of our incle- 
ment weather, they were built as sunny bunga- 
lows with large glass doors opening wide 
onto a garden regarded as a vital part of the 
school. 


; Today a good nursery in England differs 
little from a good nursery in the United States. 
Our own nursery class happens to be a fee- 
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paying one. Naturally, most of the children 
are English: but children from India, Paki- 
stan, Japan, Egypt, Germany, France, Belgium 
and the United States of America, all settle 
down to work and play together. This year it 
happens that our nursery class is in the care 
of a teacher educated in the United States. 
The teacher has slipped into the work so easily 
and naturally that she has underlined the 
realisation that basic needs of nursery chil- 
dren and education of nursery teachers are 
the same the world over. 


Recognized Needs 


Nursery school buildings may vary from 
being palatial to mere shacks, but the seeds 
of what matters most were planted in those 





O. Barbara Priestman was formerly head- 
mistress of Ibstock Place School, London. 





lieved in the power of the inner life of each 
child to grow and develop in an atmosphere 
of love and regulated freedom. They recog- 
nised the need of each child to feel security, 
in the knowledge that he is loved and wanted, 
that he can grow and learn, that he can de- 
velop his muscles, his power to communicate 
and respond. As those schools took in the 
children (then the grandchildren and great 
grandchildren of potential thieves and drunk- 
ards) they had a chance to see as few of us 
have today what the early nursery school 
training had done. It is for us with our beau- 
tifully adapted buildings to watch that we 





old Free Kindergartens by women who be-_ keep our aims as clear. 
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FortuNaTELyY THE RUSSIAN EMPHASIS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC EDU- 
cation has aroused us to the danger of these obscurantist attacks upon science. 
The cold war has been shifted by the clever people who now guide Communist 
strategy from a competition in arms to a competition in brains. The cold war 
is now being fought in the classrooms of Russia and America. Those of us who 
realized this long ago implored the various Federal administrations to grant 
Federal aid to education. Unless our political leadership begins to realize that 
about half of our nation’s talent is going down the drain for lack of classrooms 
and well-trained teachers, we cannot develop the high type of leadership needed 
on the home front and in foreign affairs. As a result of this failure to give educa- 
tion enthusiastic attention and support, democracy continues to lose prestige 
throughout the world. 

lf we had faced realistically the demands of our complex society, we would 
have realized long ago that we need not only more engineers but also more 
scientifically trained people in every area of endeavor, even in such pursuits as 
the law. . . . Just as the lawyers need natural and social sciences for a broad 
general training, so scientists of all kinds, to be most useful, must learn to see 
their contribution in its widest implications to the realities of the life-situation 
in which they find themselves. Otherwise they will not become educated person- 
alities, both skilled and mature, dedicated not merely to their own advancement 
but to the intelligent, discriminating, and continuous realization of our demo- 
cratic ideals. 

Nor can we educate well-rounded scientists by accelerating the training of 
engineers at the college level. The training must begin . . . by teaching scientific 
methods of learning from the first grade upward, methods that lead the child step 
by step to an understanding of the global world in which he lives and of which 
he must feel himself an integral part—By permission, from Education for a New 
Morality, (pages 9, 10, 11) by Acnres E, Meyer, Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, 


copyright 1957, The Macmillan Company. 
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News HERE and THERE 


By FRANCES HAMILTON 


New ACE Branches 
Rockford ACE, Illinois 


New Life Member 
Laura Zirbes, Columbus, Ohio 


A Year to Remember 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight can be a 
year to remember! There are those who make 
much of commemoration—and well they may, 
for we have much to recall with pride from 
former years: the establishment of kinder- 
gartens, the continuing spread of the belief in 
education for all, the recognition of education 
and child welfare as a responsibility of govern- 
ments and individuals around the world. 

Can we be proud, though, of the fact that 
half the world’s children are poorly clothed 
and fed? 

Can we face the fact that, for all the years 
of time and ergs of energy used to learn and 
disseminate the important information that 
group experiences are essential for young 
children, funds for this purpose are being re- 
moved from school, city and county budgets? 

Can we countenance the crowding of chil- 
dren into schoolrooms in such numbers and 
for such a short time each day that learning 
cannot take place? 

Can we. knowing the wide variation in 
aptitudes and interests of the children we have 
taught or reared, accept the fear-based pres- 
sures on all schools to concentrate on science, 
with no mention of the importance of other 
broad areas of learning? 

Must we remain quiet. giving tacit consent 
to the fallacy told and retold by those who 
do not know—that the education of younger 
children is unimportant? 

You and I know that somewhere, sometime 
—and it can be where we are and in 1958— 
these wrongs will be righted and these fallacies 
disproven. But this can be done only if you 
—an informed, conscientious, compassionate 
teacher, parent, school administrator or civic 
leader—decide now to enlist your efforts on 
the side of children and make 1958 a year to 
remember! 

If this seems a sermon, perhaps it is! It 
is a plea that we may recognize and use all 
the channels open to us to work diligently and 
intelligently for the education and well-being 
of children during 1958! 
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ACEI Center Project 

The Steering Committee on Permanent 
ACEI Headquarters met in Washington on 
November 19, 20 and 21. The 20th was a 
most important day, for this was the date of 
the hearing before the D. C. Board of Zoning 
Adjustment to determine whether ACEI would 
be given permission to use the site at Wis- 
consin Avenue and Quebec Street for the 
ACEI Center. ACEI was represented at the 
hearing by an attorney from a leading law 
firm specializing in zoning work. 

Members of the Steering Committee and 
the staff were present at the hearing. Mr. 
Vosbeck, the architect; Sarah Lou Hammond. 
ACEI president, and Winifred E. Bain, ACEI 
financial adviser, were called upon to testify. 
Testimonial letters and other documentary 
materials were presented at the hearing: These 
gave evidence of the sound character and 
purposes of the Association. 

However, since there was a protest by two 
residents of the neighborhood, the decision 
was deferred. It is hoped that, when the 
Zoning Board meets again the latter part 
of December, ACEI will be granted the use of 
the site selected. Final settlement for the 
purchase of the property will not be made 
unless such use is granted. 

Then ACEI members must come face to 
face with the financial responsibility of free- 
ing the property from the mortgage of $40,000 
and preparing for the negotiation of construc- 
tion loans to permit the beginning of construc- 
tion twelve months from the final settlement. 


Building Fund 


Net Receipts, December 1... . 
ote eee eae 


NANE-ACEI Luncheons 

For a number of years, NANE and ACEI 
have jointly sponsored luncheons at AASA 
meetings. This year, there will be three 
luncheons at each of the AASA regional con- 
ventions. Tickets are now available from 
ACEI Headquarters at $3.75 each and may be 
obtained by mail up to two weeks before the 
date of each meeting. Remaining tickets will 
be sold at the convention. Have you con- 
sidered presenting the administrators from 
your area with a gift luncheon ticket? 

The luncheon programs on young children 
of working mothers should be of real interest 
to administrators, since each year: schools 
everywhere are enrolling more and more chil- 
dren from homes where mothers work. 


$ 60,543.27 
$225,000.00 
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The three luncheons scheduled are: 
St. Louis. Monday, February 24, 12:00 noon 
Crystal Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
Speaker: Alice Leopold, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor 
San Francisco, Monday, March 20, 12:00 noon 
Monterey Room, Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
Speaker: Roy Simpson, California State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 
Cleveland, Monday, March 31, 12:00 noon 
Rose Room, Cleveland Hotel 
Speaker: Merle Gray, Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Public Schools, Hammond, Indiana 


Conferences 
National Council for Elementary Science: 
February 22, Chicago 
March 2-3, Seattle 
April 12. Atlantic City 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA: 
March 2-6, Seattle 
Theme: Curriculum Planning for the Years Ahead 
American Association of School 
Administrators: 
February 22-25, St. Louis 
March 8-11, San Francisco 
March 29-April 2, Cleveland 
Elementary School Principals, NEA: 


March 23-26, Philadelphia 
Theme: Today’s Education for Tomorrow’s Citizens 


Cooperation in Illinois 
The foreword of the newest bulletin of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program, “School Begins 


with Kindergarten,” tells an interesting story 
of the cooperation of the Illinois ACE and of 


ACEI with the Illinois State Department of 
Education on this project. It reads: 

“Special credit is due the Illinois Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education for their con- 
stant and warm cooperation, and for their 
making available a sum of money from their 
treasury to care for Miss Adams’ expenses. 

“The Association for Childhood Education 
International gave generous assistance in 
supplying many of the photographs used in 
the bulletin.” 

Members of the writing and advisory com- 
mittees for this bulletin were nearly all people 
who have worked conscientiously in the 
Illinois ACE for many years. 

The bulletin is exceptionally good. Its very 
existence is something to be proud of. Not 
many states have done as comprehensive a 
piece of work in the area of early childhood 
education. Just as fortunate is the fact that the 
Illinois State Department of Education knew it 
could rely on ACE members to do this job. 

We hope that ACE members elsewhere will, 
through their efforts in behalf of children, 
become known for their willingness and ability 
to assume such important responsibilities. 


Change 

Beryl Parker, formerly of the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, is now co- 
ordinator of elementary education, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Parker is a member of the ACEI Advisory 
Committee. During 1938-1940 she was secre- 
tary-treasurer of ACEI. 


GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gifts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 


To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th Street, 


N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


the sum of 


(Branches using this form, please add name and 
location of branch at bottom of form.) 





Books for Children 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 


HERE COMES NIGHT. By Miriam Schlein. 
Pictures by Harvey Weiss. Chicago: Albert 
Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., 1957. 
Unp. $2. In simple prose the author nar- 

rates activities which indicate the coming of 

night—fishing boats returning to the harbor, 
cows to the barn, fathers from work. She 
mentions activities which go on after dark— 
airplanes in the sky, lighthouses shining at 
sea, trains going by, waves rolling in. In the 
accompanying illustrations, the sun sets lower 
in each picture, and the colors become softer 

as darkness comes. This should prove to be a 

sleep-inducing bedtime book for children ages 

4 to 6. 


ALL MY SHOES IN TWOS. By Mary Ann 
Hoberman. Pictures by Norman Hoberman. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
1957. Pp. 40. $2.50. Poetry about shoes 

recalls for children the many kinds they and 

their parents wear. The varied meter of the 
poems, the accompanying childlike drawings, 
the use of clear. uncluttered color, all should 
provide happy experiences for children who 
hear these poems read. It is a book for chil- 
dren to see as well as hear. Children will be 
able to repeat many of the poems as soon as 
the picture is seen. Ages 4 to 6. 


BOZY AND ALL THE CHILDREN. Story 
and pictures by Dorothy Ivens. New York: 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 1957. Pp. 
35. $2. Magnetic pictures and brief text 

show and teli about a town where there were 

so many children that the adults could not 
even be seen! All sorts of special gadgets had 
to be invented to provide space—beds four 
bunks high, chairs nine children wide, double- 
decker tables with a machine to hoist the food 
to the upper deck. No pet remained in Onso 
until Bozy arrived. a large friendly stray dog. 

He became everyone’s favorite and his illness 

a calamity. His recovery caused a magnificent 

celebration during which “everyone stayed up 

all night—even the little babies.” Magnetic 
exaggeration which children 5 to 7 will enjoy! 


COME ON-ALONG, FISH! Told and illus- 
trated by Emma L. Brock. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 1957. 
Unp. $2.25. Simple as the text of this story 

is, it manages to convey the lilt of Cornish 

speech. The preparations for a fishing trip, 
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the duties of each of the four fishermen at 
sea, the way in which they shot out their nets. 
are all part of the narrative which rises to a 
suspenseful climax during a storm. Beautiful 
soft-toned illustrations add immeasurably to 
the story. Ages 5 to 8. 


THE LITTLE CLOWN. By Ella Monkton. 
Illustrated by Clifford Webb. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., 79 Madison 
Ave., 1957. Pp. 44. $1.25. The little clown 

could not learn the tricks his famous father 

and brothers tried to teach him, so he had to 
clean the lions’ cages. When Prince, the big 
lion, escaped from the circus, it was the little 
clown who found him and, like Androcles. 
removed a thorn from his paw. Then Prince 
allowed the little clown to turn a somersault 
on his back, a feat the other performers could 
not do. Restored to a respected position in 
the circus, the little clown continued to take 
care of Prince. This story provides the quiet 
satisfaction of achievement, a release from 
fear, and of happy relationship with an 
animal. Ages 6 to 8. 


KENNY VISITS THE HOSPITAL. By Julia 
Ann Bartosh. New York: Exposition Press. 
Inc., 386 4th Ave., 1956. Pp. 62. $2.50. 

Written by a registered nurse. checked by 

physicians, this book is intended to be used 

by doctors, nurses, parents and teachers to 
prepare a child for a hospital experience. The 
emphasis is on the kindness of the adults the 
child will meet in the hospital and on their 
interest in using their wonderful skill and 
fine equipment to make him well again. Many 
excellent photographs illustrate the brief text. 

This could well be used with children for 

whom no hospital experience is anticipated, to 

prepare them for unexpected accidents. For 
children in groups, ages 8 to 12. With planning 
an adult could use it with a younger child. 


ADVENTURE TO HOME. By Robert Wells. 
Illustrated by Mary Stevens. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave.. 
1957. Pp. 148. $2.50. Near Lancaster, Penn- 

sylvania, in the 1820’s was located the farm 

of the Hellers, plain people. To twelve-year- 
old Dirk the ways of his people were restric- 
tive. He chafed against their many regulations 
and longed to travel anywhere, to see how 
other people lived. When the opportunity came 
to help his uncle settle in Ohio, Dirk dis- 
covered how good were the ways of his people 
in contrast to the hunger, cruelty and dis- 
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CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, Third Edition 


by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 

“With the publication of the third edition of Creative and Mental 
Growth by Viktor Lowenfeld, not only art teachers but all teachers 
can be better equipped to approach art and creativity with greater 
understanding and effectiveness. This excellent book, liberally illus- 
trated, is (in the opinion of this reviewer) a solid piece of work which 
relates creative activity to mental processes without inducing an ex- 


cessively clinical approach . . . We recommend this book warmly.” 
—Main Currents in Modern Thought 
1957 541 pages $5.90 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


by MARDEL OGILVIE and JON EISENSON, both at Queens 
College, New York 

This book helps the teacher (1) understand the problems of the 
speech defective child and (2) acquire practical information as to 
when, why and how to translate understanding into corrective prac- 
tice. The book clearly defines the roles of the teacher and the pro- 
fessionally trained speech therapist, emphasizing the ways in which 
they can cooperate. 

1957 294 pages $4.25 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING 
in the Modern Elementary School 


by MARGARET G. McKIM, University of Cincinnati 

‘‘A great many people who are interested in the teaching of reading 
will find this the most helpful book on the subject that has appeared 
in a long time. It utilizes a wealth of pertinent research, practice 
and theory for teaching suggestions . . . In the judgment of the re- 
viewer, McKim’s book should be added to every professional library 
on the teaching of reading.”—Teachers College Record 

1955 528 pages $5.50 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING 


by GLENN MYERS BLAIR, Uniersity of Illinois 

“The work of experts in the several fields will be recognized by stu- 
dents of education . . . this book bridges the gap between research and 
practice; both the theorist and the “rule-of-thumb” advocate will 
find justification here. Education students will welcome the informal 
style in which the book is written as well as the large number of 
sources from which the information is drawn.”—The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review 

1956 416 pages $5.25 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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honesty which people experienced elsewhere. 
The print is large and clear, and the author 
uses short paragraphs and much conversa- 
tion. The simple black and white drawings are 
appropriate. The author’s style is clear and un- 
complicated, although he uses some of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch words and phrases to 
give real flavor to the story. The characteriza- 
tion is excellent. This is a skillfully drawn 
picture of an adolescent struggling to under- 
stand himself and a way of life, struggling 
and eventually succeeding. A good reader in 
the third grade could handle this. Because of 
the age of Dirk and because of the problems 
he is trying to solve, this would be very useful 
with slow readers in the sixth and seventh 
grades. Ages 8 to 12. 


THE HAT-SHAKING DANCE AND OTHER 
TALES FROM THE GOLD COAST. By 
Harold Courlander. Illustrated by Enrico 
Arno. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
383 Madison Ave., 1957. Pp. 115. $2.95. 

An introduction provides for the reader an 

excellent brief description of the African 

Ashanti people. Then follow twenty-one stories 

containing both human and animal characters. 


Each story portrays a human characteristic 
such as greediness, conceit, deceit, foolishness, 
wisdom, honesty and truthfulness. These folk 
tales serve to interpret the way of life of the 
people from whom they come. Excellent for 
reading aloud or telling! Notes on the stories 
help interpret each. Ages 9 to 11. 


PEDDLER’S PACK. By May Justus. Illus- 
trated by Jean Tamburine. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 1957. 
Pp. 95. $2.75. As the peddler’s pack con- 

tained many small items to please children 

in the Smoky Mountains of Tennessee, where 

the author was reared, so this book is a 

peddler’s pack of play—party games, songs, 

rhymes and riddles, all folklore of these 
people. Nonsense rhymes, tongue twisters, 

signs and predictions have a freshness and a 

liveliness that are catching. Children of all 

ages will want to say and play these poems 
and games and sing these songs. All ages. 


AMAZING MR. PELGREW. By Miriam 
Schlein. Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. New 
York: Abelard-Schuman Ltd., 404 4th Ave., 
1957. Unp. $2.50. Steven knew Mr. Pel- 

grew as a neighbor with whom he hiked 
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WHOPPER BLOCKS 


Whopper Blocks, at a fraction of 
the cost of hollow wooden blocks 
make it possible for every kin- 
dergarten or first grade to have 
the advantage of large scale, 
construction materials. Six sets 
or seventy-two blocks is about 
right for a room of 25-30 children 


$5.95 per set of 12 blocks 


Send for free kindergarten equipment catalog or order from 





SchoolcrattHinc: 


712 Eastern S.E. 


Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


 WHOPPER BLOCKS 


- - - - Made of corrugated 
fibre board to 
last for years in 
rough kinder- 
garten use 
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across the fields and whose rabbits and whose 
garden he helped to care for. When Steven and 
Mother went to town one day, Steven was 
surprised and pleased to discover Mr. Pelgrew 
was a policeman directing traffic at the busiest 
corner in town. This is a good story to help 
young children understand a policeman as a 
friend; it shows the many ways policemen 
help in their day-to-day jobs. Ages: 4 to 7. 


CINNABAR, THE ONE O’CLOCK FOX. By 
Marguerite Henry. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
P. O. Box 7600, 1956. Pp. 154. $2.95. 

Imaginative readers will enjoy this story of a 

fox on George Washington’s estate who loved 

to give the General a good hunt. According to 
legend, Cinnabar appeared at one o'clock on 
hunt day at Mount Vernon and led hunters 
and hounds an exciting chase, to the distrac- 
tion of local farmers. The description of 

Cinnabar’s home life—as model husband to 

his wife, Vicky, and father to four cubs—is 

told with mischievous humor. This is a hand- 
some book, beautifully and colorfully illus- 
trated as Misty, Brighty and King of the Wind. 

Ages 8 to 12. 

CONFETTI FOR CORTORELLI. By David 
Fletcher. Illustrated by George Thompson. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 6th 
Ave., 1957. Pp. 146. $2.75. Angelo, a 

foundling in Syracuse on the island of Sicily, 

lived with the Bertonis and helped them in 
their restaurant. As carnival time approached, 
more than anything in the world he wished 
for an elegant costume to wear. He earned 
it piece by piece, working for many different 
people at a variety of jobs, which brought a 
series of adventures. Colorful Sicilian life, 
the warmth and friendliness of the people and 
their love of beauty come through this ab- 
sorbing story at every turn. The few black 
and white illustrations are effective. Ages 

9 to 12. 

BLUE MYSTERY. By Margot Benary-Isbert. 
Illustrated by Enrico Arno. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
1957. Pp. 190. $2.95. Annegret of Shooting 

Star, now ten and back in her native Germany, 

became involved in the mystery surrounding 

the disappearance of the rare gloxinia, a 

disappearance which threatened the family 

nursing business. Although all evidence 
pointed to a young apprentice as the thief, 

Annegret refused to accept the idea because 

she was sure the boy loved plants and knew 

he really appreciated Cara, her Great Dove. 
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SCIENCE KIT JUNIOR 


For Kindergarten thru Third grade. 
Selected quality items. Teachers’ manuals. 
Replacement Service. 


ONLY $21.75 F.0.B. TONAWANDA 
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SCIENCE KIT 


For Upper grades. Eighty required hard 
to get items. Teachers’ Manuals. Over 
80,000 in use. Replacement Service. 


ONLY 39.95 F.0.B. TONAWANDA 


“SCIENCE KIT” INC. 


BOX 69 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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New ... for Teachers 


GUIDING BEGINNERS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


For Grades 1 and 2 


Every arithmetic teacher in the primary 
grades will find this a practical and 
reliable guide. It provides sequential 
materials for teaching the significance 
of numbers rather than the manipulation 
of abstract symbols. When textbooks 
are not provided, it helps to provide 
systematic instruction. It aids teachers 
by indicating developmental and practice 
exercises that should be presented prior 
to the use of the text. 


YOUNG MINDS NEED 
SOMETHING TO GROW ON 


For Nursery Schools and 
Kindergartens 


This book provides ways to help the 
young child develop the full extent of his 
capabilities and presents concrete ways 
to help the teacher guide the child to 
think and act creatively and effectively. 
A wide variety of subjects are thoroughly 
discussed, such as: (1) building power 
of good judgment; (2) guiding the child 
through steps of reasoning; (3) direct- 
ing discovery of interests; (4) stimulat- 
ing individual ability through group 
activity. Many other topics are pre- 
sented in a manner to challenge and 
stimulate any teacher. 


Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N.Y. 
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This book is well written as a mystery and, 
as always with this author, contains unusually 
perceptive characterization and description. 
It lives up to its predecessors in every way. 
It seems to have lost nothing in translation 
from the German and comes through as an 
outstanding mystery and family story. Ages 
9 to 12. 


The following were reviewed by GLENN O. 
BLOUGH, associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park: 

WALT DISNEY SECRETS OF LIFE. By 
Rutherford Platt and Staff of the Walt 
Disney Studio. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 630 5th Ave., 1957. Pp. 124. 
$2.95. The colored photographs which illus- 

trate this lucid text are as exciting as you 

could wish. The secrets divulged are those of 
rocks, seeds, soil, bees, ants and volcanoes 
as well as some underwater life. The book is 
intended to develop appreciation as well as 
to inform and it does both. Ages 9 to 12. 


THE RAINBOW BOOK OF NATURE. By 
Donald Culross Peattie. Illustrated by 
Rudolf Freund. Cleevland: World Publish- 
ing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 1957. Pp. 
319. $4.95. This beautiful volume brings 

to life the world of nature in exquisite pic- 

tures and finely written text. For the careful 
observer natural history is a fascinating sub- 
ject and Mr. Peattie is known for his ability 
to direct such observation and make it take 
on new meaning. The best use of this nature 
book will come when adults and children use 
it together to direct their explorations in the 
forest, at the shore, at dusk and in the night 
and wherever things live. There is an excel- 
lent bibliography for further reading. Ages 
12 and up. 


PLAY WITH SEEDS. By Millicent E. Selsam. 
Illustrated by Helen Ludwig. New York: 
William Morrow Inc., 425 4th Ave., 1957. 
Pp. 93. $2.50. Another in this author’s 

“Play With” series, a misnomer in this re- 

viewer’s opinion, since the books intend to 

provide serious experiences and present solid 
science. After a short description of the 
earliest seed plants, the formation of seeds is 
skillfully developed along with insects’ part 
in the pollination process. Seed distribution 
and uses of seeds are extensively discussed 
and there are many interesting experiments 
with seeds. Children wil! be interested that 
“only one percent of all the castor oil produced 
is used for medicine.” Ages 8 to 10. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF SUBMARINES. By 
Captain J. B. Icenhower. Pictures by Mil- 
dred Waltrip. New York: Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 1957. Pp. 60. $1.95. 

This is a comprehensive treatment by a naval 

officer whose experience qualifies him to write 

knowingly on a subject of interest to many 
girls and boys. The structure, operation and 
uses of submarines are described and illus- 
trated and much of thetmaterial is not easily 
found elsewhere. Ages 9 to 12. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A MICROSCOPE. 
By Nelson F. Beeler and Franklyn M. Bran- 
ley. Illustrated by Anne Marie Jauss. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 4th Ave., 
1957. Pp. 154. $2.75. These successful 

authors of children’s science books have 

produced a guide to the use of the microscope 
in exploring common and uncommon things. 

How the microscope works, how and when to 

use it, and the importance of the instrument 

are included with illustrations that add mean- 
ing. This is a real science book that will ap- 
peal to many children, especially those ages 

10 to 14, 


SHADOWS. By Larry Kettelkamp with illus- 
trations by author. New York: William 
Morrow, Inc., 425 4th Ave., 1957. Pp. 64. 
$2.50. Shadow fun and useful shadows 

make up this book about how shadows are 

made, sundials work, and eclipses are caused. 

There are suggestions of things to do that 

are fun and some that are instructive. It is 

well illustrated. Ages 7 to 10. 


THE EARTH SATELLITE, MAN’S FIRST 
TRUE SPACE ADVENTURE. By John 
Lewellen. Illustrated by Ida Scheib. New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
1957. Pp. 59. $2.25. Mr. Lewellen’s excel- 

lent book is just in time to answer children’s 

questions about what’s inside the satellite, 
why it is being launched, as well as where, 
how, probably when and other interesting 
facts. Parents and teachers will enjoy dis- 
cussing the contents of the book. The illus- 
trations are designed to clear up ideas that 
are difficult to explain. Ages 9 to 12. 


THE EARTH, OUR HOME. By Patrick 
Moore. Illustrated by Patricia Cullen. New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, 404 4th Ave., 
1957. Pp. 143. $2.50. Mr. Moore has written 
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other original rhythms. 


| | i Rhythms 


| RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 
| Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and eleven 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and imitations. 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 


$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes and Skating, 

Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm movement patterns. 
FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
| $6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, 
} Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other 

rhythm pattern movements for the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 

These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises from 
a natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These arrange- 
ments are also suitable for exceptional children. 


Mail Orders to: 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 
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Just 12 Mor-Pla 
Jumbo-Blox 
build every- 
thing here! 
Unit #4, with 


4 boards 


$30 


f.o.b. Birming- 
ham, Michigan 





fascinating what you can do with this easy interlock! 


You can build stores that stay up for days. 
You can build bridges safe to climb on, stages 
to act on. You can build different things quickly, 
one right after the other. 


You can build anything, and never touch a 
block! Just let the children go to work on houses, 


Seen the survey on how teachers 
select and use hollow blocks? 
Write for your free copy! 


trains, boats, barns, towers, chairs: the Mor-Pla 
interlock is so simple, a teacher doesn’t need to 
help! 

Help your children grow—in dramatic play; 
first grade isn’t far away! Order interlocking 
hollow -Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox, today. 


Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 
R. H. STONE Products, Dept. C-158 
Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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a thoroughly informative book about the earth 
inside and out. It will be excellent back- 
ground for pupils who wish to understand 
more of what is going on during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. It begins with 
the formation of the earth as a member of 
the solar system and follows life on our planet 
through the various geological ages to the 
present. explaining the changes in the earth 
and in the life on it. The writing is clear 
and the text accurate. Ages 10 to 14. 


AMONG THE ROCKS. By Terry Shannon. 
Illustrated by Charles Payzant. New York: 
Sterling Publishing Co., 127 E. 24th St., 
1956. Unp. $2.50. This is “an easier book 

about rocks.” The large colorful illustrations 

help identify common rocks and minerals. 

The text tells the kind of information children 

want to know about collecting and naming 

rocks as well as about unusual rocks and the 

uses of rocks and minerals, Ages 9 to 12. 


EXPLORING EARTH AND SPACE, THE 
STORY OF I. G. Y. By Margaret O. Hyde. 
Illustrated by Clifford Geary. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., 1957. Pp. 160. $3. Mrs. 

Hyde has added another to her list of impor- 
tant science books for young people in this 
interesting and informative book about the 
International Geophysical Year. She gives 
the background for the many newspaper and 
magazine reports that will be read for many 
months to come. Adults as well as young 
people will be better informed about: under 
the sea’s surface, the Antarctic, down in the 
earth, up into the sky, the satellite, the weather 
and other similar subjects that are receiving 
scientific attention. The book shows the 
result of careful research and is organized 
and written for those with little or no back- 
ground on the subject. Ages 12 and up. 


ALL ABOUT THE ARCTIC AND ANTARC. 
TIC, Written and illustrated by Armstrong 
Sperry. New York: Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., 1957. Pp. 146. $1.95. Con- 

ditions and life at the polar regions are de- 

scribed in interesting detail in this treatment. 

Included are facts that will startle young 

readers and give them cause to wonder about 

these regions that will be in the news during 
the I. G. Y. Teachers will find social studies 
and science material here that is up to date 

and authentic. Ages 9 to 12. 


(Continued on next page) 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice-Hall . . . 


Guidance 
in Elementary Schools 





by RUTH A. MARTINSON, Long Beach State College, 
and HARRY SMALLENBURG, Los Angeles County 


Schools 
EQuaLLy USEFUL AS A TEXT OR REFERENCE SOURCE, 
this new book describes the contributions of 


planned guidance programs, how and why they 
developed, and their present scope. Materials 
within an effective program and their proper uses 
in relation to both individuals and groups of 
children are presented. 


approx. 325 pp. 552” x 834” Pub. Jan., 1958 
Price to be announced 


The 
Elementary School 





by VIRGIL E. HERRICK, FRANK J. ESTVAN, PAUL W. 
EBERMAN, all of University of Wisconsin, and JOHN 
1. GOODLAD, University of Chicago 
Here Is A COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE OF ALL ASPECTS 
of the modern elementary school—its background, 
organization, specific problems, and classroom 
practices. The authors make recommendations 
for evaluating and improving present practice. 
474 pp. 5%” x 9” illus. Published 1956 
Text price $5.95 





Social Studies for Children 
in a Democracy, 2nd Ed. 


by JOHN U. MICHAELIS, University of California 
THIS POPULAR TEXT GIVES YOUR STUDENTS A 
logical synthesis of the principles and practices 
related to planning and teaching social studies 
in the elementary school. Pictures, charts and 
examples of outstanding practices illustrate the 
application of the principles. Two chapters deal 
with the evaluation of learning in the social 
studies and appraisal of the social studies pro- 
gram. 
523 pp. 6” x 9” illus. Published 1956 
Text price $5.75 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


Hy PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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The following books were reviewed by 
RutH GueE, elementary supervisor, Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools, Maryland: 


AT THE SERVICE STATION. By Harriet 
E. Huntington. Los Angeles: Melmont Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 5639 Melrose Ave., 1957. Pp. 
31. $1.75. Full-page photographs accom- 

pany each page of this factual account of 

products and services available at a modern 
filling station. Underground storage tanks 
for gas, different weights and grades of oil, 
air and water hoses, the tire changer, and the 
hoist rack are described and the uses of each 
explained. Filling the tank with gasoline, 
checking the oil, putting water in the radiator 
and air in the tires, checking the battery, 
lubricating the car and fixing a flat tire are 
made clear through straightforward easy-to- 
read language. Ages 6 to 9. 


THE AVOCADO INDUSTRY. By Dorothy 
W. Telfer. Photographs by James H. House. 
Los Angeles: Melmont Publishers, Inc., 
5639 Melrose Ave., 1956. Pp. 23. $1.75. 

A sequential account of the many and varied 

processes involved in the relatively new and 

growing avocado industry is related in this 


small but informative book. Raising and 
budding the seedlings, planting and caring 
for the groves, harvesting, sorting and packing 
the avocados, and marketing the crop are 
explained in clear factual language. Photo- 
graphs which accompany each page of the 
text help interpret the various processes of the 
industry. Ages 7 to 10. 


THE MAGIC STONES, THE STORY OF 
THE ARCH. By Alain. New York: Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 42nd 
St., 1957. Pp. 31. $2.50. Through legends. 

facts, pictures and diagrams the author-illus- 

trator has succeeded in presenting interesting 
information about the beautiful Cathedral of 

Notre Dame along with a fascinating intro- 

duction to the use of the arch in building and 

architecture. The round arch, the keystone. 
the buttress and the flying buttress. crossed 
arches and half arches, pillars, and the pointed 
or Gothic arch are illustrated and explained 
in a way which will cause curious youngsters 
to “try out” and understand for themselves 
how certain natural laws operate and how 
people have learned to use those laws. 

Readers of 8 years and up will enjoy this 

informative book. 


TEACHING IS EASIER with LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 


Grades 1-8 


ARITHMETIC 


Grades 2-8 





UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


McSwain—uvUlrich—Cooke 





The GOOD ENGLISH Series 


Shane—Ferris—Keener 


The ROAD TO HEALTH 


Grades 1-8 


Jones—Morgan—Landis—Shaw 


LAIDLAW BROTHER 
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Books for Adults 


Editor, ELIZABETH KLEMER 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF CHILDREN’S 
PLAY. By Ruth E. Hartley and Robert M. 
Goldenson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 432 4th Ave., 1957. Pp. 462. $5. This 

is a book designed to help parents understand 

and satisfy the play needs and interests of 
children from the first year through the teens. 

It includes practical suggestions for activities 

for every occasion—parties, play in autos, on 

trains and planes, play in bed and hobbies. 

The discussion of many problems includes 
helpful suggestions for solving them. 

The appendix provides lists of books, mag- 
azines, films, records, games, toys, household 
items to use for play materials and play mate- 
rials to buy. It includes diagrams and instruc- 
tions for making play apparatus. 

A practical and valuable book for parents 
and_ teachers!—Reviewed by Marion L. 
ScHWOB, associate professor of physical edu- 
cation, San Diego State College, California. 


CURRICULUM FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Beatrice Davis 
Hurley. New York: Ronald Press, 15 E. 
26th St., 1957. Pp. 392. $5.50. “Curriculum 

is where children are. Curriculum is where 
teachers are. Curriculum is in every class- 
room in every American elementary school 
in the hundreds of American communities.” 
“The child is the reason for the school.” “A 
modern curriculum has its central focus on 
the experiences of the learner. Proper evalua- 
tion of such a curriculum takes into account 
its effect upon the quality of the child’s living 
and learning.” These statements indicate the 
philosophy that dominates this book. 

The first four chapters provide an overview 
of the sociological and psychological factors 
which guide curriculum thought. The chapter 
on mental health provides a worthy founda- 
tion for the curriculum philosophy expressed. 
The basic patterns of curriculum organization 
are presented rather briefly. Over a third of 
the book is concerned with the language arts 
curriculum. The skills and appreciations asso- 
ciated with communications are identified, 
the teaching tasks are illustrated with many 
specific examples and the focus is always 
upon the role of the learner. Social studies, 
science, arithmetic and the arts are presented 
in Part III. 

One reads this book with the feeling that a 
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‘Indispensable 
condition” 4 


BOSTON KS 

for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE — unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS— positive mechanical 
lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS—no fall-out, nickel-plated 
receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH—rugged ‘“‘bridge-like” frame, 
steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, 
consistently produce clean, sharp points 
without waste 





BOSTON RANGER 


for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
@ 3 points—outside adjustment 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 


schools, Booklet D. 
BOSTON 
C. HOWARD HUNT PENCIL SHARPENERS 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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great deal of practical experience has gone 
into each statement. Classroom teachers will 
find answers in the specifics as to kind of 
paper, formula for mixtures, details of organ- 
ization and management. Administrators will 
be reminded of the countless details of class- 
room work which constitute the curriculum. 

Mrs. Hurley writes with a direct purpose 
using carefully selected examples that will be 
welcomed by students in education classes. 
The book is free from elaborate statements 
of obscure points and generalizations that 
assume a great deal of previous experience. 
There is constant reference to children’s be- 
havior and reactions that add charm to the 
book. I shall not forget the little boy who 
telephoned for a sister for his lambs so that 
he could go to the Christmas program. And 
I felt for the first-grade child who did not 
want to go to school because the teacher would 
not let him talk and he could not read.—Re- 
viewed by PauL S. ANDERSON, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, San Diego State College, 
California. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD. A 
Book of Cases. By Cecil V. Millard and 
John M. Rothney. New York: The Dryden 


Press, 31 W. 54th St., 1957. Pp. 660. $4.90. 
This volume should prove to be especially 
effective in assisting elementary teachers and 
administrators in their studies of the growth 
and development of children. The text sup- 
plies answers for the professional educators 
who seek materials of value in the preparation 
of cumulative records designed to trace the 
longitudinal growth of pupils in the preado- 
lescent years. 


Millard and Rothney employ twenty-two 
case studies which serve as excellent guides for 
teachers who are honestly curious about the 
content of cumulative folders. The physical 
and mental development of twenty-two selected 
children are outlined along with information 
which reviews the scores of standardized tests 
and marks earned at school. Statements con- 
cerning the background of each pupil and 
observation notes made at various grade 
levels are valuable sources of information. 
Teachers’ summaries and discussion problems 
incorporated with each study provide further 
insight into the growth and development of 
the children in case histories reviewed. 


The material is functional throaghout— 
never lost in a maze of educational jargon. 








Everything for a superior reading program 


GINN BASIC READERS 
REVISED for grades 1-3 


This popular series provides the best materials possible to help 
you start youngsters on their way to successful reading— 

— Gay readers filled with good stories and poems 

— Workbooks printed in full color 

— Teachers’ Manuals, the best available 

— Tests, both readiness and achievement 

— A Chart—Card Sets—Records 


Complete materials are also available for grades 4-8. 


GINN AND COMPANY 





Write for 
further 
information. 


Home Office: BOSTON 








Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 PALO ALTO TORONTO 7 
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The authors seek to present “real life” his- 
tories and have achieved no small measure 
of success in doing so. The Elementary 
School Child belongs in every professional 


' library serving the needs of elementary 


teachers and administrators.—Reviewed by 
Evans L. ANDERSON, assistant professor of 
education, San Diego State College, California. 


EVALUATION IN MODERN EDUCATION. 
By J. Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph Justman 
and Irving Robbins. New York: American 
Book Co., 55 5th Ave., 1956. Pp. 480. $5. 

This general, easy-to-read book is devoid of 

the technical statistical-approach to measure- 

ment and evaluation. It can be read by ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. 
The inclusion of tests and test publishers 
in areas in which objective evaluation tech- 
niques are employed is an outstanding feature. 

It is replete with well-chosen sample test items. 
There is a question related to the organiza- 

tion of the text. Part Two is a discussion 

under various chapter headings of major 
evaluation techniques. A large part of this 
section deals with personal-social adjustment. 

Part Three undertakes to discuss the evalua- 

tion of major objectives and situations in 


areas which are, again, areas of personal- 
social adjustment. 

This reviewer gained the impression that 
some of the material discussed in Part Two 
should have been more closely related to 
those same areas discussed in Part Three. 

Unlike most evaluation texts, the authors 
discuss elementary statistics or statistical 
treatment of data in the appendix. It is not 
a very comprehensive presentation. Any 
reader with a scant knowledge of procedures 
commonly used in the interpretation of test 
data would not receive much help from the 
appendix.—Reviewed by J. S. FISHER, asso- 
ciate professor of education, San Diego State 
College, California. 


MEETING CHILDREN’S EMOTIONAL 
NEEDS. A Guide for Teachers. By Kath- 
erine D’Evelyn. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 5th Ave., 1957. Pp. 176. $3.75. 

The author discusses critical symptoms of 

maladjustment in children clearly and simply 

and offers practical suggestions for teachers. 
Although not a comprehensive treatment 
of the emotional needs of children, what the 
author does cover she does well. Readers will 
appreciate the everyday terms employed. 
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LAYTHINGS WITH 
A PURPOSE... 


Scientifically designed, beautifully con- 
structed MODERN PLAYWAY EQUIP- 
MENT has earned a place in leading 
progressive nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens, and primary classrooms every- 
where. They aid in the development 
of the child’s muscular strength, co- 
ordination and control, offer him an 
incentive to think, choose, and test, 
and, at the same time, hold the child's 
interest by offering activity which he 
enjoys. MODERN PLAYTHING WORK- 
AND-PLAY MATERIALS are thoroughly 
tested to be pedagogically correct for 
the teacher!—psychologically correct 
for the child! 





VALUABLE BOOK 

TODAY 
“Handbook of 
Educational 
Work-and-Play 
Materials” , , 
more than 
400 educational 
Work-and-Play 
materials. 
Only 25c 

Postpaid. 
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In Part Two the author supplements her 
material with discussions of case studies of 
children showing symptoms of maladjustment 
through such behavior as stealing, aggressive- 
ness, withdrawing, fear of coming to school, 
learning disability, truancy, tantrums and 


| jealousy. Problems commonly associated with 


| children having speech defects and exceptional 








development are discussed. 
The chapter on “Helping Children Through 


| Parent Conferences” should be helpful to all 


teachers who have been faced with the com- 
mon problems of: “Should we discuss IQ 
scores?” “How much should be _ revealed 
about achievement test scores?” “How can I 
get parents to come to a conference?” “What 
are some general hints for parents concerning 
homework ?”—Reviewed by J. S. FIsHER. 


PLAYMAKING WITH CHILDREN. 2nd 
edition. By Winifred Louise Ward. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd St., 1957. Pp. 341. $3.50. This excel- 

lent revision of a previously good book is 

directed mostly to the classroom teacher, who 
after all does the most creative work with 
children. 

The book is inspiring and most inclusive. 
It covers the art of playmaking, dramatic 
experiences with little children, older children, 
suitable literature, integration, playmaking in 
religious education, camp work, boy and girl 
scouts, recreation, as well as the therapy of 
playmaking, speech improvement, and the 
role of the teacher in this creative work. The 
opportunity to use and integrate music, dance 
and art is described. 

An excellent bibliography, story list and 
record list are included. 

The book would be an inspiration and of 
great help to any teacher who is anxious to 
help his students develop creative powers, 
thought processes, communicative powers and 
character.—Reviewed by CARRIE RASMUSSEN, 
teacher of speech and drama, Madison Public 
Schools, Wisconsin. 


THE CONCEPT OF DEVELOPMENT (An 
Issue in the Study of Behavior). Edited by 
Dale B. Harris. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. 287. $4.75. In 

this volume, seventeen scholars selected from 

the fields of philosophy, the natural sciences, 
social science, the humanities, and education 
have related their ideas and findings to the 
concept of development as viewed from their 
own fields. Since behavioral levels of the 
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organisms under study in the various fields 
differ, so do methods of investigation and 
symbolic representation. 

The seventeen papers are arranged accord- 
ing to content in sections: Issues in the Study 
of Development, The Development of Human 
Behavior, The Concept of Development in the 
Humanities and Social Science, and Social 
Application of the Developmental Concept. 
These papers were read at a conference De- 
cember 1955 at the University of Minnesota 
to recognize the thirty years of active research 
in Child Growth and Development conducted 
by the Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota. 

Space does not permit discussion of the 
concepts of development in the various dis- 
ciplines; however, it is apparent that as John 
E. Anderson, one of the contributors, said: 
“Development is a multi-faced process of 
enormous complexity.” Dale Harris, director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, has exhibited scholarly profi- 
ciency both in his own contribution and as 
editor in coordinating the efforts of the schol- 
ars to compile a relatively comprehensive 
view of the concept development as used in the 
behavior sciences. 
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Students of human _ behavior—and this 
should include all persons consciously attempt- 
ing: to exert positive force upon the develop- 
ment of children—could benefit from study- 
ing this volume to expand and to clarify their 
own ideas of what constitutes development.— 
Reviewed by CHARLOTTE C. CAREY, assistant 
professor of education, San Diego State Col- 
lege, California. 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS. By Leslie 
W. Kindred. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
70 Sth Ave., 1957. Pp. 454. $6. Intended for 

use by lay personnel, teachers, public relations 

officers and college students, this book presents 

a comprehensive account of many aspects of 

public school relations. 

The problem of public relations is developed 
logically from concepts of the school and the 
public through the need for such a program, 
preparation of the program, groups with whom 
school people work, the various media of 
communication and plans for the administra- 
tion of the program. 

The emphasis throughout is upon people— 
the parent, the child, the teacher, community 
members who either support the schools or 
exert pressure against them, and the school 
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color of the rainbow! 
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administrator who is in charge of the total 
program. This “people” approach contrasts 
with the usual approach of such books and 
gives Kindred’s book a unique value for stu- 
dents in this field. 

The citizens advisory committee is dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner. Cautions 
are discussed in organization and operational 
procedures of such committees. 

The author has provided an extensive bib- 
liography organized conveniently around each 
area of interest covered.—Reviewed by Ricu- 
arp A. HousEMAN, professor of education, 
San Diego State College, California. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN. By Arden N. 
Frandsen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 1957. Pp. 546. 
$5.50. A worthy addition to the long list 

of texts for Educational Psychology, this book 

makes excellent application of its principles 
to the learning of elementary children. It 
follows the organization set up in the preface. 

The high point of this treatment is Chapter 

Ten where the seven conditions of learning, 

separately considered in previous chapters, 

are synthesized around five examples of teach- 
ing. The first chapter sets up the framework 


of values and discusses the experiential units 
around which the principles derived from 
psychology are to be integrated. One can 
wonder whether this chapter might well be 
left out in any teacher-training program that 
has courses in Curriculum and in Philosophy. 
One questions whether students are ready for 
the exclusive picture in the overview chapter. 
It may not be one of their field patterns at the 
beginning of the course and may better be 
studied at its end. The wholeness of this chap- 
ter lies in its effort to unify three general 
learning theories into a single statement. 
Learning is simply defined elsewhere as the 
reorganization of the individual’s cognitive 
structure. 

One could readily wish for more clarity in 
presenting the relation of subject matter to 
problem solving. Should the subject matter 
relevant to any problem be taught apart from 
it or during the solving?—Reviewed by A. 
Max CARMICHAEL, professor of education, 
San Diego State College, California. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS INSTRUC- 
TIONAL LEADER. By American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 35th 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 








FASCINATING ANT FARM—$2.98 
An ant’s entire world seen through the 
clear plastic walls of this unbreakable, 
escape-proof ANT FARM. Have fun 
watching the busy army of worker ants 
digging tunnels, building bridges, mov- 
ing mountains! Large 6” x 9” size. In- 
cludes barn, silo, windmill and barnyard 
where the ants can work and play. Actu- 
ally a scientifically designed living TV 
screen that will keep the kids fascinated 
for hours. Educational! A generous sup- 
ply of ants included FREE with every 
ANT FARM, together with a free book. 
“The Ant Watchers’ Manual”. Only $2.98 
complete. HOWARD STEVEN CO., Dept. 
AH-40, 7015 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 


California. 
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ciation, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1957. Pp. 

484, $5. It is helpful to all educational 
workers to have some understanding of the 
way the status leader perceives his role, what 
he is trying to accomplish, and why he is 
using certain procedures. For the professional 
person in the classroom a subtitle for this 
book, written in narrative form, might be 
“Helping Teachers Understand Superintend- 
ents.” Included are a roster of members and 
a composite picture of the trials of the chief 
administrative officer, which should help one 
develop empathy with the individual having 
“the most insecure, hazardous, enervating, 
frustrating and difficult job in education.” 

The most important phase of the top execu- 
tive’s job is considered the improvement of 
instruction. This is encouraging to all educa- 
tional workers. Emphasis is given to the need 
for good personal relations and co: perative 
action. In the chapter on “The Improvement 
Process” there is a clear, succinct explanation 
of action research, a way for teachers to re- 
duce “the gap between what is and what they 
believe ought to be.” 


The recommended “centrally coordinated 


approach” to improving instruction seems to 


resolve the centralized-decentralized issue in 
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curriculum development and inservice educa- 
tion. 

The book contains several challenging ideas 
and a number of specific suggestions. Its 
value is not limited to superintendents.— 
Reviewed by Burton C. TIFFANY, assistant 
superintendent, Public Schools, Chula Vista, 


California. 
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PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training fer young women who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery scheols, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or normal school training. Small 
elasses. 3-year diploma. Graduates can obtain a B.S. in 
Education degree through college credits and Summer 
School. anes bog egy ayers not for profit 1956. 
ite today for catalog 
ROOM 312, 815 “BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 

Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 

garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 

day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 

grams are offered. Information on request. 


207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA. 2-6761 





EARN CREDITS TOWARD YOUR M. ED. DEGREE 


@ Late Afternoon and Evening Classes Begin January 30 
Saturday Morning Classes Begin February 1 
Accredited private college for nursery and elementary 
school teachers. Laboratory school on campus. Dis- 
tinguished gs Small classes. Coed. 4-year B. Ed., 
5-year M. Ed. Also Summer School. Convenient location 
on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Write for folder. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Director of Graduate Studies, 2826 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 





WHEELOCK COLLEGE 

B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal] arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary 

M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation 
for positions of educational leadership 

Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 
‘all, Spring, Summer Sessions 

132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 











LESLEY COLLEGE :::: 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 
Editor, HELEN COWAN WOOD 


CREATING WITH MATERIALS’ FOR 
WORK AND PLAY. A.C.E.1. Bulletin No. 
5. Washington, D. C.: Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 15th 
St.. N. W., 1957. 12 leaflets. 75¢. Here is a 

treasure chest of ideas for the kind of work- 

room where children learn through absorbing 
work and play in response to stimulating mate- 
rials. With specific descriptions of materials 
are suggestions for many activities, as well as 
guidance for the teacher in promoting chil- 
dren’s growth. Included are leaflets on mate- 
rials for art and construction, block and 
dramatic play, puppetry, science, cooking and 
others. This bulletin replaces the older one, 
Portfolio on Materials for Work and Play. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE: RE- 
SEARCH, THEORY, AND PRACTICE. By 
Maxine Dunfee and Julian Greenlee. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., 1957. Pp. 67. $1. What research 

has to say about the role of science education 
in the elementary school, desirable types of 
programs and content, and the most effective 
ways to teach are concisely presented. The 
book is written around questions frequently 
asked by teachers in elementary science edu- 
cation courses. It should be helpful to all 
who need evidence from research on specific 
questions as well as those seeking a guide to 
further reading in this field. The chapter on 
problems in the improvement of science teach- 
ing, methods of evaluation, and suggestions 
for further research should be of special inter- 
est to consultants, supervisors and _ teacher- 
education personnel. 


WOMANPOWER. Statement and Recom- 
mendations by the National Manpower 
Council. New York: Columba University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 39. This report on women 

at work has special significance in professions 

concerned with children, depending as they 
do on womanpower to staff their services. 

Today one-third of the women in the United 

States are employed, and more than two-fifths 

work some time during the year. This survey 

predicts that at least nine out of ten American 
women are likely to work outside the home in 
the course of their lives. It is significant to 
note also that two out of every five mothers 
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of children in school are now in the labor 


force. Recommendations set forth in this 
pamphlet include measures to expand oppor- 
tunities for women to develop their full poten- 
tialities as workers through guidance, scholar- 
ships and on-the-job training; improved em- 
ployment practices, including experimentation 
with new work arrangements and provision 
of equal opportunities and pay for women: 
and research dealing with the impact of in- 
creased employment of women on all phases 


of our social life. Many implications for edu- ? 


cation will be found here for those who read 
between the lines. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT FOR THE SEVEN- AND EIGHT- 
YEAR-OLDS OF THE GOOD ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. Monograph 5. San Fran- 
cisco 2: California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Association, 693 Sutter St.. 
1957. Pp. 77. $1.50. This is the third in a 

projected series of six bulletins detailing in- 
structional supplies and equipment needed to 
provide an execllent elementary school pro- 
gram. For each age the committee has first 
set forth the purposes of instruction in each 
subject area of the curriculum, described the 
activities essential to these purposes, and then 
listed the needed materals. Each section is fol- 
lowed with a description of children at work 
in a good program, with a parallel column list- 
ing the supplies and equipment which con- 
tribute to the learning situation. These bul- 
letins should be an invaluable aid to teachers 
and administrators, not only in_ thinking 
through their needs but in justifying their re- 
quests to those who approve school expendi- 
tures. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE. By Ruth 
Cunningham. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1957. Pp. 39. $1. These are parables 

of people who work with children, told by 

an inimitable storyteller and educational 
leader to give us new insight into old prob- 
lems of education by translating them into 
human terms. Most of these delightful sketches 
by the late Ruth Cunningham first appeared 
in Educational Leadership. Of special signif- 
icance to those who are made uneasy by 
regimentation is her famous allegory, “The 

Procrustes of Curricula,” one of the two addi- 

tional articles included in this volume.—Re- 

viewed by Mary ALBERTA CHOATE, assistant 
professor of education, University of Oregon. 
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CREATIVE WAYS IN TEACHING THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS: A PORTFOLIO OF 
ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM PROCE- 
DURES. Champaign, Ill.: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1957. 14 4-page 
leaflets in folder. $1. These are narrative 

iccounts of classroom procedures used to 

stimulate growth in the language arts, pic- 
turing new and creative approaches. Ideas 

‘offered concern assembly programs; creative 

oe writing letters, plays and books; 


listening; individualized spelling; bibliother- 


» apy; and grouping for reading instruction. 


Many of the articles appeared in Elementary 
English—Reviewed by Mary ALBERTA 


CHOATE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT FOR THE LIBRARY OF THE 
GOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Mono- 
graph 8. San Francisco 2: California Ele- 
mentary School Administrators Association, 
693 Sutter St. Pp. 36. $1. This monograph 

brings to life in sixteen full-page photographs 

the good elementary-school library i in action, 
showing that library rooms can be “attractive, 
| stimulating, flexible, quiet,” and yet serve as 
| full-time laboratories for learning. Aims in 
‘library education are clearly defiged for dif. 
ferent age levels, and specific supplies and 


equipment are described as being essential in 
these learning experiences. Every page of this 
beautifully prepared monograph offers top 
value for any school librarian or teacher- 
librarian who wants to have a really good 
elementary school library.—Reviewed by Vir- 
GINIA QUESENBERRY, coordinator of libraries, 


Fresno County Schools, California. 


ART FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF MISSOURI. Jefferson City, Mo.: State 
Depariment of Education. Publication No. 
1026, 1956. Pp. 164. Price not given. Here | 

is a guide at the state level designed to develop 

an educational philosophy of art education. 

The program outlined here for early, middle 

and later childhood is based on the character- 

istics and needs of children, showing what 
children are like at each stage, what they do 
with art, and how the teacher helps. An attrac- 
tive and well-organized format presents the 
findings of research and the implications for 
the art education program. Setting forth the 
point of view that “art serves the individual 
child,” this guide makes very clear and con- 
vincing its premise that the function of art 
education is to enrich and develop the total 
personality—Reviewed by Leary TERWIL- 
LIGER, art education consultant, Fresno County 
Schools, California. 


NEXT MONTH 
We Use Other Disciplines for Togetherness 


February’s editorial, “Togetherness and Aloneness,” 


is by Lynn 


White, Jr., president of Mills College, Oakland, California. 
“People everywhere have the same basic needs,” writes Huey Louis 
Kostanick, University of California, Los Angeles, in “The Contribution 


of Geography.” 


“Ecology of Teaching” points up how the teacher can profit from 
other disciplines in understanding individuals and groups. 
Osborn, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, writes this article. 

“Good teaching practices grow from theory and research from 
many sources” writes James B. MacDonald, New York University. 

Four people ask: “Are Our Children Philosophers?” 


D. Keith 


Loretta 


OS 6 mt MO fF 


Golden, assistant professor in elementary education, San Jose State Col- 
lege; “Are Our Children Economists?” Mary Anne Caskey, supervisor 
of intern teachers, Palo Alto Unified School District; “Are Our Children 
Geographers?” Patricia Dobson, supervisor of instruction, Sunnyvale 
School District; “Are Our Children Social Psychologists?” Grace Good- 
year Chu, teacher, Oakland Public Schools. Bernard Lonsdale, con- 
sultant in elementary education, California State Department of Educa- 


—— 
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tion, Sacramento, introduces this symposium. 

“Certification of Teachers in Nursery Schools and Day Care 
Centers” is by Leora Bentley Bliss, assistant professor in nursery edu- 
cation, School of Home Economics, Ala. Polytechnic Inst., Auburn. 





Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


You've seen this sign over shop doorways: 
“Through this door pass the finest people in 
the world—our customers.” We give this 
same tribute to authors whose ideas enter the 
pages of CHILDHOOD EpucaTion. They’re not 
only the finest, but THE BUSIEST people in the 
world. What do they do? They say “yes” to 
invitations to write on a given topic—not an 
easy assignment at its best. One author, upon 
finding her manuscript longer than space per- 
mitted, wrote: “The awful truth was dis- 
covered yesterday while counting words on 
the carbon copy (of the manuscript). So I 
snipped and pruned and chopped with a will 
and reduced the chatter to 1850 words. . . . 
This morning the ditty was retyped . . . and 
accomplished by five a.m. I trust this will not 
be too late reaching your desk.” This author 
had a heavy summer school teaching load and 
yet was willing to be a contributor. 


Another contributor called on the phone to 
say: “I now have gathered the ideas for the 
editorial and come Sunday I’Il write it and 
send it right down.” 


A bouquet for our authors 


But what about the readers? 


One reader’s letter arrived just after the 
December issue had gone to press and Novem- 
ber thank-yous had been dictated. Mounds of 
newly-arrived letters lay in the basket, bulletin 
plans needed further attention, conference 
committee plans lay half finished, telegrams 
of acceptance (and refusal) lined the desk 
blotter, memo ideas to the Editorial and Ex- 
ecutive Boards needed form. Adults’ and chil- 
dren’s books and magazines needed perusing. 
Let’s face it—when the Editor was thinking, 
“Is there no end?” a fan letter arrived. This 
was psychological timing. Small wonder we 
were soaring to the heights! The reason was 
as follows: 


“Always I have considered my CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION magazine worth a course of the 
highest caliber. It’s the way a kindergarten 
teacher in a private educational system keeps 
contact with the best in education, and for the 
days wher the Society -gets on the 
political stump for a candidate, it is refresh- 
ing and certainly inspirational to know that 
here is one organization that, to paraphrase 
the words of the Maxwell House sign in a 
Times Square shop of some years ago, keeps 
its eye on the doughnut instead of the hole. 


“Each month I find something of value to 
apply to my teaching, but in the October 
issue I think you have reached the‘essence of 
all CHILDHOOD EpucatTION stands. for. If you 
know how much of inspiration and splendid 
perspective each article gave me, perhaps you 
will know what I mean when I say thank you 
sincerely. 


“As Oliver La Farge once said ‘Not to pay 
a debt but to acknowledge it.’ I am enclosing 
a check to be used for the good of children as 
you feel is important. It is sent with the hope 
that what it can do will express my apprecia- 
tion to each of you who had a part in the 
wonderful October issue.”—Dorotuy Hut- 
AFF, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


‘But it’s time to come down from the heights’ 
and wish you all a Happy New Year. May 
1958 bring you happiness! 


Sincerely, 


Phangan Coen nveioe 








